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THE QUEEN'S CONSCIENCE. 

| Most persons of an inquiring turn of mind, upon hear- 
| ing that the Lord Chancellor of the kingdom, for the 
| time being, is the keeper of the Queen’s Conscience, 
| may be presumed to ask themselves the question, 
| how, at the resignation of an old, and the formation 
| of a new ministry, so very immaterial a thing as a 
|| conscience can be taken from the possession of one 

individual, and placed in that of another. 

|| But the royal conscience, gentle reader—that is to 
| say, the royal official conscience—for that alone is in 
| the possession of the minister—is not by any means so 
|| destitute of tangible substance as might, from the 
|| nature of ordinary consciences, be supposed: it is, in 
| fact, as capable of being placed by the sovereign in the 


'@| hands of the chancellor, and carried home by him in 


his coat-pocket, as is his handkerchief or snuff-box. 
| If, disregarding all the severe penal enactments 
| relative to burglary, you were, some quiet evening, to 
| break and enter the dwelling-house of the high official 
| just mentioned, and taking advantage of his absence 
in the country, were to turn over the piles of papers 
which doubtless choke up his escritoire, you would 
probably meet with a neat leather-covered box, about 
| eight inches square, the royal arms richly emblazoned 
|| upon which, together with the Bramah lock securing 
it, would indicate the contents to be of no ordinary 
value. Carrying the illegal proceedings of which we 
|, have presumed you to be capable still further, and 
|| breaking open the box itself, you would meet with two 
| silver disks, closely fitting one to the other, in appear- 
ance not very unlike two bright tin sauce-pan lids 
|| without handles; and these disks, upon being separated, 
|would reveal, upon the inner surface of the one, a 
| deeply-cut device of her present Majesty enthroned, 
| with the cardinal virtues round her; and upon the 
| other, a representation of the same exalted individual 
on a richly caparisoned horse, attended by a page. 
|| These two pieces of silver are doubtless reckoned 
|| by the chancellor among the choicest of his treasures ; 
for not only does the mere possession of them, uncon- 
| firmed by commission, appointment, or any document 
| whatever, constitute him the second man in the king- 
| dom, the supreme judge of the Court of Chancery, 
| the speaker of the House of Lords, and the possessor 
| of a salary of L.14,000 a year, with immense patronage 
both in the church and in the state; but the being 
intrusted with them is the greatest mark of confidence 
the sovereign can bestow, being no less than placing at 
his disposal nearly every power of the royal prerogative. 
The two silver disks are, in fact, the matrix by means 
of which is formed that enormous wax-seal, in size 


and appearance something like a well-buttered muffin, 
commonly known as the ‘Great Seal of England,’ and 
which is appended to all those acts of the sovereign 
which it is the royal pleasure publicly to make known 
to the subject. 

Sealed with this, whether by lawful authority or not, 
every document which can emanate from the sovereign 
is rendered valid, and irrevocable without the consent 
of the three estates of the realm; so that its holder can, 
if he chooses to betray his trust, pardon the most 
heinous offender, confer on whomever he pleases the 
highest title of nobility, or grant charters to all the 
towns in the kingdom; he can, in fact, make use of 
almost all those prerogatives which law and custom 
have placed in the hands of the sovereign, to be 
exercised for the good of the subject; and therefore, 
when in possession of the important instrument, he is 
not unfitly said to be the keeper of the Queen's conscience. 

It seems rather singular, considering the great 
importance always attached to this emblem of royalty, 
that it should have been trusted out of the sovereign’s 
hands at all; yet, from the earliest times, we find it 
in the possession of a certain ‘Lord Keeper.’ Before 
the time of Edward the Confessor, indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether the sovereign had any tangible conscience 
at all, for the charters preceding that reign are usually 
ratified by a cross made in gold ink; but as soon as 
the great seal came in fashion, some man eminent 
for his learning and attainments was selected to take 
the custody of it, the sovereign hanging it round his 
neck, and telling him to use it ‘to the honour of God 
and his king.’ 

The first great seals were rude enough, the earliest 
one we possess being a dab of lead, hung by a silk 
string to a charter of Edward the Confessor. Lead 
was soon exchanged for wax; and the Conqueror, 
together with many of his successors, used green wax, 
to signify the perpetual nature of the document—a 
custom retained at the present day in the seals attached 
to charters, patents of peerage, and other instruments 
having an unlimited duration. 

If we may credit the testimony of Stowe upon the > 
subject, William I. had a curious and simple way of 
sealing his grants, being none other than that of. 
putting on the wax the impression of his own royal teez%. | 
In support of this assertion, a grant of a certain manor 
of Hope to one Paulyn Raydon is cited, which in 
modern English runs as follows :— 


I William, king, in the third year of my reign, 

Give to thee, Paulyn Raydon, Hope and Hope town, 
With all the bounds both up and down, 

From heaven to earth, from earth to hell, 

As truly as this king’s right is mine, 


| 
| 
| | 
] 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
Also 
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For a cross-bow and arrow 

When I shall shoot in yon yarrow; 
And in token that this thing is sooth, 
I bite the wax with my fang-tooth, 
Before Meg, Maud, and Margerie, 
And my third son Henry. 


The keepers of the great seal in ancient times—much 
the same as at present—exacted good round sums of 
money before they would affix it to any document; and 
one can scarcely imagine the enormous profits made, 
some 600 or 700 years ago, by the fortunate holders of 
it. John, being in want of money, put the custody of 
his seal up for sale, and one Walter Gray bought it for 
5000 marks—a sum equivalent to about L.61,000 of 
the present day; but gave it up in a few years, for the 
still more lucrative dignity of Archbishop of York. 

Another of its custodians, John Maunsel, neglecting 
to distribute the church-patronage as it fell vacant, 
which it vested in him, held at one time 700 livings ; and 
a good 150 years later, so great was the sum of money 
which the revenues of his office permitted Chancellor 
Beaufort to lend to Henry V., that the sovereign placed 
his crown in the hands of his chancellor, as a guarantee 
for the repayment of the loan. Indeed, the vast wealth 
which its holders were enabled to realise, coupled with 
the enormous powers which the custody of it gave 
them, rendered it absolutely necessary to the safety 
of tle sovereign that his seal should be intrusted only 
to the hands of persons well disposed to the royal 
cause; and in early times, it was frequently a very 
difficult matter to find a safe guardian for it. 

An amusing instance of this occurred when Henry 
III. found it necessary, upon a certain occasion, to 
leave his kingdom for a short time, and could find 
no one whom he thought worthy and capable of 
performing the duties devolving upon the keeper of his | 
seal. After vainly endeavouring to fix upon some male | 
keeper, he at last placed it in the hands of his wife, 
Eleanor, who not only sealed all his writs and charters 
during his absence, but sat in proprid persond in the 
Court of Chancery, hearing causes and delivering 
judgment—her judicial functions being interrupted 
only for a short time by an accident peculiar to a 
female judge, no other, in fact, than her confinement ! 
After being churched, she returned to her duties, and 
held the seal of the kingdom for nearly a year. 

Our ancestors appear to have looked with a sort 
of superstitious veneration upon the great seal itself, 
for they not only recognised the sovereign as the 
fountain of justice, mercy, and honour, but they 
believed that that justice, mercy, and honour must 
be conveyed through this medium alone. A remark- 
able exemplification of this belief was given when 
the infant Henry VI., then but nine months old, was 
held in his nurse’s arms to preside over his first 
council; the massive seal of the kingdom was laid 
in his lap, the child’s little hands were closed over 
it, and thus it was supposed the seal received a royal 
virtue; and the Master of the Rolls, taking it into his 
custody, was presumed to be, by its possession, invested 
with all the powers of the sovereign. 

We may smile at these rude ideas of the fifteenth 
century ; but let us not forget that nearly 400 years 
later, w the illness of George III. prevented him 
from gi his assent to the bill appointing his son 

t, great lawyers of the day, with the illus- 
trious Camden at their head, seem to have been imbued 
with pretty much the same superstition; for they 
declared that although the king in his natural capacity 
was unable to act as a sov' in his political capa- 
city he was as healthy as ever—the political king being 
the great seal ; and by means of that political king the 
bill was passed. This dictum of Lord Camden has 
received the and affirmation of lawyers and 


hen 
ving 
the 


approval 
politicians from his own to the present time; and 


therefore, however strange the assertion may appear, 
it is nevertheless true, that there are in reality, at the 


present moment, two sovereigns in the country—the | 
natural one being the august lady so worthy of our | 


allegiance and love; the political one being the two 

silver sauce-pan lids whose history we are examining. 
Indeed, the peculiar way in which the great seal is at 

the present day used—to render valid letters directed 


by the sovereign to private individuals, affords another | 


proof of a belief in some peculiar and inexplicable 
virtue residing in it. Two kinds of instruments have 
‘to pass under’ the great seal—the one class, such as 


monopolies of inventions, commissions, &c., directed to | 


ail the Queen’s subjects, and called ‘ letters-patent,’ 
have the seal affixed by a plaited silk cord at the foot; 
sometimes, as before mentioned, made of green, but 
ordinarily of yellow wax, which, in certain cases, where 


the instrument is likely to meet with a good deal of | 
and tear, is enclosed in buff-coloured leather, | 


wear 


upon which the obverse and reverse of the seal are 


stamped. But where the letter is directed to a private | 
individual, the seal is, as in other letters, used to secure | 
it from general observation, but used in a very singular | 


manner: the parchment document is rolled tightly up, 
forming a little bundle about two inches long, from 


which a long strip protrudes, having the name and | 
title of the person to whom it is addressed written | 
upon it. <A piece of twine is tightly tied round the | 


package; a bit of wax, about as big as a sixpence, is 
pressed with the thumb and finger upon the ends of 


the twine ; and the sealing is effected by merely touch- | 


ing the writ with one of the halves of the seal, when it 
immediately becomes invested with the dignity of a 
letter proceeding from the sovereign. 

Perhaps no one ever had a greater idea of the import- 
ance of the seal of the kingdom than the ill-fated 
Charles I., and very much delighted was he when a 
messenger came to him at York bearing this important 
instrument, which he fully believed had fallen into 
the power of the parliament. In proportion as he 
was rejoiced, however, the parliament was disconcerted, 
when they discovered that the emblem of sovereignty 
had slipped through their fingers. The king could 
issue whatever proclamations or other instruments he 
thought proper, and that in a perfectly legal manner, 
while they themselves could not fill up the place 
of a deceased member of their own body, or perform a 


single act of state in which the great seal was neces- | 
sary. After deliberating, and waiting, and going to | 


prayers many times, they resolved to form a new seal 
for their own particular use. The resolution was a 
notable one; but there were few Wyons in those days, 
and those who did exist, had a very righteous dread 
of a certain old statute of Edward IIL, which declared 
that any person imitating, forging, or counterfeiting 


the king’s great seal, should suffer death as a traitor; | 


and which statute they had not the slightest doubt 


would be rigorously enforced, should fortune again | 


smile upon the king, and they be found to have 
performed such treasonable act. Money, however, 


like love, conquers all things; and after some time, | 


a bold man named Master Symonds was found, who 
agreed—for L.40 paid down, and L.60 to be paid when 


the work was completed—to make them a new seal, | 
the facsimile of the one in the possession of Charles. | 
This facsimile was made, and used by the parliament | 
until the Commonwealth was sufficiently settled to | 
have a seal of its own, from which all regal emblems | 


were carefully excluded. The original seal of the 
kingdom, coming into the hands of the parliament upon 


the capitulation of Oxford, in 1645, was broken in | 


pieces by a blacksmith, at the bar of the House of 
Commons. 

Since the Restoration, the great seal has once or 
twice been in very considerable tribulation. When 
James IL. was on the throne, the atrocious Jeffreys was 
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| its custodian ; and so alarmed was James when upon 

i the point of abdicating, lest the important instrument 
should get into the hands of his political enemies, that 
he made Jeffreys come and reside in the same building 
with him, at Whitehall, in order that the seal might 
be continually under his own observation and protec- 
tion. The day before he left the kingdom, he took it 
from his chancellor, and whilst being ferried across the 
Thames on his flight to France, he threw the ensign of 
royalty into the river, fondly imagining that the regal 
functions could not be performed without it. If indeed 
such had been the case, the action was rendered 
useless, for a short time afterwards the ill-used seal 
was dragged up in the net of a fisherman, and conveyed 
by him to the privy-council. 

In 1784, during the chancellorship of Lord Thurlow, 
|\the great seal was really lost. Some burglars entered 
\his lordship’s house, and walked off with a few 
jvaluables, amongst which was the seal of the king- 
jdom, and I believe it was never recovered. A privy- 
}eouncil was summoned next morning, the loss made 
‘known, and such was the expedition used, that in 
thirty-six hours a new seal was prepared; and we 
|have it on good authority that, for the remaining 
eight years of his chancellorship, the noble lord always 
|slept with the great seal under his pillow. 
| More ridiculous was a tempo’ loss of the seal 
| during the chancellorship of Lord Eldon. This great 
judge had the profoundest sense of the importance of 
|the trust reposed in him, which was doubtless not 
|diminished by the kind and singular manner in which 
| his sovereign had conveyed it into his hands; for Lord 
| Eldon tells us in his diary, that when he went to the 
|palace for the purpose of receiving the seal, the king 
|\(George III.) was seated on a sofa, with his coat 
partially buttoned, and the seal pushed in on the left 
side, between his coat and waistcoat. He drew it 
forth on the appearance of the chancellor, and handed 
it to him with these words: ‘ Here, I give it you from 
| my heart.’ 
| Having all this continually in his recollection, his 
lordship never went to bed a single night without 
having the seal in his chamber. One night, in the 
year 1812, he was awaked by his house being on fire. 

His first thoughts were for the safety of the seal; 
|matching it from the place where it lay, he rushed 
|down stairs and buried it in the flower-garden behind 
|the house. Upon returning to his dwelling, he says, in 
jhis diary, that he was ‘so enchanted with the pretty 
\sight of the maids who had turned out of their beds, 
and were handing in buckets of water to the fire- 
| engine, all in their shifts, and so alarmed for the safety 
of Lady Eldon,’ that in the morning he could not recol- 
jlect in the least in which flower-bed he had buried the 
|seal. ‘You never saw,’ he adds in the diary, ‘anything 
| 80 ridiculous as seeing the whole family down the walks 
|dibbling with bits of stick until we found it.’ This 
| was, we believe, the last time the great seal has been 
| in danger of being lost. 

At the present day, both as regards itself and its 
| custody, the seal of the kingdom retains all its original 
|importance. As our wise laws have declared that the 
| king never dies, so have they most carefully provided 
| against the kingdom being ever left without a great 
| seal; the standing rule being, that when a fresh one is 

required, the old seal is not destroyed till the new one 
is completed. The birth of the new seal is a matter of 
much form and ceremony. The sovereign summons 
the privy-council, and a warrant is directed to the 
Toyal engraver, calling upon him to attend the council, 
with designs for the required instrument. These being 
chosen, the matrix itself is put in hand; and upon its 
completion another council is held, at which the new 
seal, if approved, is transferred from the sovereign’s 
own hands into those of its future keeper, who, by such 
transfer, takes upon himself all the dignities we have 


before mentioned. In olden times, another little cere- 
mony was always observed: the new chancellor had 
personally to affix the seal to a document, in the pres- 
ence of the council, in order, we suppose, to shew that 
he understood the duties of his office—just as the 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex, at the present day, 
give proofs of their education and ability, by counting 
some hobnails, and chopping some sticks in the Court 
of Exchequer, before taking the oaths of office. But 
the seals used in olden times, although great in name, 
were comparatively small in actual dimensions, being 
at most not above two or three inches in diameter; 
and sealing a document with them was perhaps little 
more troublesome than sealing an ordinary letter. 
The great seal seems, however, to have increased 
in size, in a direct ratio with the increasing power of 
the sovereign it represents, and at the present day is so 
large, that the noble keeper of it would probably burn 
his fingers severely were he to attempt the personal 
sealing of any document with it; and indeed the 
services of two skilful officers, called ig agen | ‘the 
sealer’ and ‘the chaff wax,’ are put requisition 
whenever the seal is affixed. 

As the birth of a new seal is a matter of ceremony, 
so is also the defacing of an old one. This operation, 
technically termed ‘damasking,’ is performed by the 
sovereign in council—the old seal being, in the eye of 
the law, rendered useless after the sovereign has hit 
it a gentle blow with a small hammer. The damasked 
seal is the perquisite of the chancellor, a perquisite of 
more value at the present day than formerly, for up to 
the year 1815 the seal was made of copper, whereas 
now, as we have already said, it is of silver. A very 
amusing incident occurred at the damasking by 
William IV. of the seal used by the preceding king. 
Lord Lyndhurst held the seal at the demise of George 
IV., but Lord Brougham was its keeper when the seal 
of William was completed; hence there were two 
claimants for the damasked seal, one arguing that it 
was really a seal of the preceding reign, and as such 
vested in him at the death of the sovereign ; the other, 
that it was in full force until it was actually defaced. 
The king himself was eventually appealed to, to settle 
the dispute, and—as is the case in most matters—there 
being much to be said on both sides, he decided that 
the two lords should each have half; and very kindly 
ordered his goldsmith to insert the two halves in two 
superb silver salvers, which he presented to his two 
ministers, recommending them to ‘toss up’ which 
should have the obverse, and which the reverse of the 
seal 


As the great seal is delivered into the hands of the 
chancellor by the sovereign himself, it has from time 
immemorial been the custom for that officer to render 
it back again personally to his master, or, at all 
events, only to part with it to a special messenger, 
armed with a warrant under the sign-manual, and sent 
directly from the sovereign to receive it. Every one 
knows the bold stand Wolsey made when, after his 
fall, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk endeavoured, 
by a merely verbal message from the king, to obtain 
from him his important trust; and how the noble 
messengers were obliged to retrace their steps, and 
obtain the legal document which the great cardinal 
required. It was indeed no uncommon thing for the 
Tudors and Stuarts to make personal and private 
application to their chancellor for the great seal, and 
to retain it in their custody for a few days, during 
which they used it to give effect to proclamations, 
pardons, and dignities, to which they well knew their 
chancellor would be either too conscientious or too 
fearful to affix it. 

The danger of losing the great seal, if continually 
moved from place to place, coupled with the 
necessity of its being always present when the 


chancellor performs any one of his political or judicial 
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duties, as declaratory of the fact of his really having 
in his possession the instrument from which all his 
power is derived, has of late years caused a curious 
fiction to be adopted. The beautifully embroidered 
purse or bag made for the reception of the seal is 
alone borne before the chancellor, and exhibited in the 
Court of Chancery, the House of Lords, and elsewhere, 
in place of the seal itself, which it seldom if ever 
contains, and which is only taken from a more secure 
depository when actually required to be used. Thus 
the great seal is the very antithesis of many of its 
brother-officers of state—doing its bond-fide duties in 
person, and those of mere show by deputy. 

Having made these few rambling, though not, we 
trust, uninteresting remarks, let us close the lid of the 
neat morocco box where we first found the subject of 

our article, and leave it in its quiet resting-place till 
aan Michaelmas term shall again call it forth to 
active operation. 


PISCICULTURE. 


A VISIT TO THE STORMONTFIELD SALMON 
BREEDING- PONDS. 


Tr is not so generally known as it ought to be, that 
efforts are being made upon a considerable scale to 
augment our supply of salmon by means of artificial 
hatching and breeding. This mode of increasing our 
stock of fish is denominated pisciculture by our allies 
the French, and has been practised in France for some 
years, particularly by the late Joseph Remy and his 
coadjutor M. Gehin, who, strange to say, rediscovered 
this art in 1842, unaware that it was supposed to have 
been well known among the ancient Romans, or that 
it had been carried on by modern naturalists for more 
than a century. The early Romans, we are told, knew 
and cultivated the art extensively; and not being 
contented with merely breeding fish, they studied also 
how to impart new flavours to the flesh, and were 
particularly zealous in fattening them to the largest 
possible size. Another branch of the art was likewise 
studied with great attention; it was that of acclima- 
tion, or the breeding of salt-water fish in lakes and 
fresh-water rivers. This was, in many instances, as 
may be supposed, a work of some difficulty ; but the 
arts of the epicure, in those ancient times, were many, 
and generally very successful. We need scarcely, 
however, extend our researches into the knowledge 
of the ancient Romans or Chinese on this subject: 
it is not the antiquarian, but the modern phase of 
pisciculture, particularly in its utilitarian aspect, with 
which we have business. 

The honour of being the modern discoverer of this 
long-forgotten art undoubtedly belongs to M. Jacobi, 
who published, in 1763, a minute and interesting 
account of his thirty years’ practice. This gentleman 
was not satisfied with lis discovery as a mere scientific 
curiosity, for to him also belongs the still greater merit 
of making the art commercially useful as a means of 
keeping up the supplies. At the date we have indi- 
cated, great attention was devoted to pisciculture by 
various gentlemen of scientific eminence. Count 
Goldstein wrote on the subject to M. de Fourcroy, and 
Duhamel du Monceau gave it publicity in his treatise 
on fishes. The Journal of Hanover also had papers 
on this art, and an account of Jacobi’s proceedings was 
likewise enrolled in the memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Berlin. The discovery of Jacobi was the simple 
result of a keen observation of the natural action of 


the breeding-salmon. Observing that the process of | 
impregnation was entirely an external act, he saw at | 
once that this could be easily imitated by careful | 
manipulation; so that by conducting artificial hatch. | 
ing on a large scale, a constant and unfailing supply | 
of fish might readily be obtained. The results | 
arrived at by Jacobi were of vast importance, and | 
obtained not only the recognition of his government, | 
but also the more solid reward of a pension. 
The labours of Gehin and Remy deserve generous | 
record, for it is to their exertions we are most indebted 
for the activity and enterprise which are now displayed 
in the art of hatching and breeding all kinds of fresh- 
water fish. Although, as we have already stated, this 
curious art was evidently known to the ancients, as 
also to certain savans who flourished about a century 
ago; still, to these two unlettered fishermen we must 
accord the same credit as if their discovery of the 
artificial process had been the original one. When 
they commenced the practice of this art, they were in 
utter ignorance of its ever having been practised before, 
These men lived at La Bresse, an obscure French 
village in the department of the Vosges. This district 
is rich in lakes and streams, and includes the Moselle 
and its tributaries, which are famed for trout, the 
supply of which was at one time so considerable as 
to form a very large portion of the food of the sur- 
rounding community. The experiments of Gehin and 
Remy were crowned with almost instant success; and 
to encourage them to make still greater efforts, the 
Société d’Emulation des Vosges voted them a consider- 
able sum of money and a handsome bronze medal. 
It was not, however, till 1849 that the proceedings 
of Gehin and Remy attracted that degree of notice 
which was demanded by their importance, economic 
and scientific. Dr Haxo, of Epinal, then communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris an elaborate 
paper on the subject, which at once fixed attention on 
the labour of the two fishermen—in fact, it excited a 
sensation both in the Academy and among the people. 
The government of the time at once gave attention 
to the matter; and finding, upon inquiry, everything 
that was said about the utility of the plan to be true, 
resolved to have it extended to all the rivers in France, | 
especially to those of the poorer districts; and at once | 
made offers of employment to the two fishermen, | 
through whose exertions many of the finest rivers in 
the country have since been stocked with fish. 
The system has since extended to Spain, Holland, | 
Great Britain, and many other countries. As shewing | 
the extent to which artificial hatching is carried on in| 
other countries, we may state that the reservoirs, 
breeding-places, and other suitable constructions of the | 
government establishment at Basel, occupy a space of | 
about twenty-five acres of ground, ‘devoted to the pro- || } 
pagation of salmon, carp, tench, and those other kinds | 
of fish of which the French people are so very fond. || 
At Huningen, also, there is another extensive estab- 
lishment for the production of fish, in which trout and | 
other fresh-water fishes are propagated in myriads, and | 
the neighbouring rivers and streams are supplied with | 
stock from this useful reservoir. 
Mr Shaw was the first person in this country, we 
understand, to direct his attention to the subject. His | 
experiments were made about twenty years ago; but | 
differed in their object from those of Jacobi, inasmuch 
as they were undertaken principally to solve a problem 
in the natural history of the salmon. In 1848, Mr| 
Boccius, civil engineer, ublished a work on Fish | 
Rivers and Streams: a Treatise on the Production and| 
eet, of Fish in Fresh Water, &e., &e. This 
gentleman had taken up the — in 1841, and 
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art 


| made several very successful experiments. In the 


i rivers of one estate alone he is said to have reared 
| upwards of 120,000 trouts. He was also employed to 


conduct experiments at Chatsworth and many other 
laces. 

4 The system of artificial fecundation has likewise 
been tried in Ireland. Two English gentlemen of capi- 
tal and enterprise, Messrs Ashworth, of Egerton Hall, 
near Bolton, having purchased the fishery of Lough 

Corrib, were determined, if possible, to solve the much- 

discussed question—‘Can the salmon-fisheries of this 

kingdom be restored to their former abundant state of 
productiveness?’ Mr Ramsbottom, of Clitheroe, was 
engaged by these gentlemen to conduct the experi- 
ments, which were made as follows, and are described 
\by Mr Halliday in his letter to the commissioners 
- fisheries in Ireland, a passage of which we beg to 
uote :— 
¢ ‘On the 14th December 1852, a small rill at Oute- 
rard was selected for the experiment, by a rude check 
| thrown across; a foot of water-head was raised over a 
|| few square yards to insure regularity in the supply. 

From this head, half-foot under surface-level, three 
| wooden pipes, two inches square, by a few feet long, 
| drew off respectively to the rill-bed and to the boxes all 
|the water required—the surplus of the supplying rill 
| passing away in its usual course. The boxes are six 
| feet long, eighteen inches wide, nine inches deep, open 
| at top, set in the ground in a double row, on a slope of 
| two to three inches on each box, the end of the one set 
| close to the end of the other in continuous line, and 
|earthed up to within one inch of the top. They are 
| partly filled, first with a layer of fine gravel, next 
| coarser, and lastly with stones, coarser somewhat than 
| road-metal, to a total depth of six inches. A piece of 
| twelve inches wide by two inches deep is cut from the 
|end of each box, and a water-way of tin nailed over 
| this, with a turn up on either side to prevent the 
| water from escaping. These connect the line of boxes, 
|and carry the water to the extreme end, whence it is 
|made to drop into the pond which receives and pre- 

serves the young fish. 
| ‘The artificial rill is in all respects similarly prepared, 

excepting that its channel-course is in the soil itself. 
|The pipe now introduced into the upper box of each 
line, and of the water-head, the spawn-bed is prepared ; 
| two hours’ running will clear away the earth from the 
| stones. The water will be found about two inches in 
| depth over the average level of tle stones in the boxes. 
| By an iron-wire grating, the boxes can be isolated, and 
| the pipe protected against the passage of insects and 
trout.’ 

It is satisfactory to note that this Irish experiment 
was quite successful, as might be expected from the 
skill and experience of the gentleman engaged to con- 
duct the trial. Mr Ramsbottom has been the first to 
conduct the proceedings in each of the three divisions 
of the United Kingdom, with salmon-ova, to a success- 
ful termination; having in 1852 hatched about 5000 
ova on the estate of Jonathan Peel, Esq., of Knowlmere; 
and more recently he has taken a prominent part in 
carrying on the attempt to re-stock the river Tay by 


attempt to describe. 

The immense fecundity of all kinds of fish is well 
known. They shed spawn sufficient to produce myriads 
of young. A salmon, for instance, of ten pounds’ weight, 
it has been calculated, will yield 10,000 young. But 
when the spawn is deposited, in the usual course of 
nature, in the rivers frequented by the fish, it is 
exposed to so many dangers, that not more than one- 
fourth of the quantity deposited ever comes to life. 
Mr Robert Buist, of Perth, at the meeting of the 
Tay salmon-fishing proprietors, stated that there were 
many spawning-beds in the Almond River, and one had 

been found dry, owing to the long-continued dry 


artificial fecundation and nursing, which we will ‘now | 


weather, and the spawn was thus destroyed. But 
even after the egg is hatched, the little fishes are 
subjected to innumerable dangers. If the spawning- 
beds escape the danger of being dried up mentioned by 
Mr Buist, they are liable to be ploughed up, and the 
seed carried away by the storms of winter; or if 
spared from both of these calamities, the water- 
hen breaks into them and gobbles up the deposits. 
The ova is much preyed upon by other fish. From 
the gullet of a large trout upwards of 600 salmon- 
eggs have been taken during the spawning season; 
and all kinds of remorseless enemies attack and 
devour it in its various shapes of egg or fish. Wild 
ducks, and other kinds of fowl], demolish great quanti- 
ties of the spawn; the maggot of many of the flies 
which are hatched in the water also preys upon the 
defenceless ova. On this enemy to the salmon, Mr 
Buist, of Perth, makes the following remarks, in a letter 
to the government inspecting commissioners of Irish 
fisheries :—‘I observed it stated in an account of a 
meeting held at Ballina, that a small black insect had 
destroyed much of the ova in the experimental ponds 
there. This insect I observed while our eggs were 
hatching in 1854, and had some specimens brought 
in, and saw in a crystal jar the whole operation of the 
vermin on the ova. It fastened on it with its feelers, 
and stuck to the egg like a leech. It is the grub of 
the May-fly that takes wing that month, and in its turn 
is devoured by thousands of the finny tribe. This is 
what may be called retributive justice; but mark the 
reaction. This little insect of a day, while playing in 
the water, and swallowed by myriads of tiny fish, drops 
eggs which next season become hatched by the sun of 
spring, and then in their larva state prey on the egg 
of the salmon, and suck the very heart’s blood from 
the embryo fry. Such is life—the strong living on the 
helpless.” Hence the urgent necessity for bringing forth 
the young. securely sheltered in these breeding-ponds 
from the most destructive of their natural enemies, and 
securing for all the fish which comes to life a safe 
asylum, till the period when they may be safely sent 
on their travels. 

The largest experiment in salmon-breeding yet made 
in Great Britain has been tried on the banks of the 
river Tay, at a spot called Colinhaugh, but better 
known as Stormontfield, on the property of the Earl of 
Mansfield. The operations at Stormontfield originated 
at a meeting of the proprietors of the river, held in 
July 1852, when a communication by Dr Eisdale was 
read on the subject of artificial propagation; and Mr 
Thomas Ashworth, of Poynton, explained the experi- 
ments which had been conducted at his Irish fishery- 
station. He said that ‘he had entertained the opinion 
for a long time that it would be as easy artificially to 
propagate salmon in our rivers as it was to raise silk- 
worms on mulberry-leaves, though the former were 
under water, and the latter in the open air. It was an 
established fact, that salmon and other fish may be 
propagated artificially in ponds in millions, at a small 
cost, and thus be protected from their natural encmies 
for the first year of their existence, after which they 
will be much more capable of protecting themselves 
than can be the case in the early stages of their 
existence. His brother and he have at the present 
time about 20,000 young salmon in ponds, thus pro- 
duced, which are daily fed with suitable food. Mr 
Ashworth also observed, that a great deal had yet to 
be discovered in the artificial propagation and feeding 
of salmon. They knew but comparatively little of the 
habits of salmon, and in order that a greater amount 
of knowledge might be obtained, he had recommended 
to the commissioners of fisheries in Ireland to take a 
portion of the fish propagated in the way he had 
mentioned from the ponds, and immerse them annually 
in the sea for a period of three months, and to be again 
deposited in the ponds for other nine months—to be 
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for several years. The commissioners had 
taken about a dozen of these young salmon from the 
ponds, and had had them many weeks in the Dublin 
Exhibition, where they were kept in a model of a wear, 
with a salmon-ladder in it, the model being supplied 
by a pipe with a constant run of water. These little 
creatures shewed their agility by mounting the ladder, 
and so passing over the wear to the amusement of 
the bystanders; and he was informed they were alive 
and thriving, being perfectly healthy in this small run 
of pure water, and were fed with chopped meat every 
day. It was only in this way a more accurate history 
of the ages and habits of the salmon species might be 
written. The expense of this plan of artificial propa- 
gation he did not estimate to exceed a pound a thousand, 
which was at the rate of one farthing for each salmon.’ 
In conclusion, Mr Ashworth said: ‘The great consi- 
deration that weighed with him was, that by the 
artificial propagation of salmon a vast increase to the 
quantity of human food would be obtained.’ He then 
strongly impressed upon the meeting the importance 
of sending for Mr Ramsbottom to commence operations 
in the Tay, and instruct others as to the plans to be 
adopted for increasing the salmon in that river. 
The plan proposed by Mr Ashworth was unanimously 
to, and a committee was at once appointed to 
have the resolutions arrived at by the meeting carried 
into effect. 
The breeding-ponds at Stormontfield are beautifully 
situated on a sloping haugh on the banks of the Tay, 


and are sheltered at the back by a plantation of | W 


trees. We have visited the place, which is situated 
about five miles from Perth, and about a mile and a 

from a railway-station. The ground has been 
laid out to the best advantage, and the whole of the 
ponds, water-runs, &c., have been planned and con- 
structed by Mr Peter Brown, C. E., and they are said 
to answer the purpose admirably well. There is a 
rapid-running mill-stream parallel with the river, from 
which the supply of water is derived. The necessary 
quantity is first run from this stream into a reservoir, 
from which it is filtered through pipes into a little 
water-course at the head of the range of boxes, from 
whence it is laid on. The boxes are fixed on a 
gentle slope of ground on the pleasant bank of the 
silvery Tay; and by means of the gentle inclination, 
the water falls beautifully from one compartment or 
box to another, in a gradual but constant stream, and 
collects at the bottom in a kind of dam, and thence 
runs into a small lake or depot where the young fish 
are kept. A sluice made of fine wire-grating, admits of 
the superfluous water being run off into the Tay, and 
thus keeps up an equable supply. It also serves as 
an outlet for the fish when it is deemed expedient to 
send them out to try their fortune in the greater deep 
near at hand, for which their pond-experience has been 
a mode of preparation. The planning of the boxes, 
ponds, sluices, &c., has been accomplished with singu- 
lar ingenuity, and we cannot conceive anything better 
adapted for the purpose. Our only regret is that it 
has not been constructed on a much larger scale. If 
the number of boxes had been doubled, there would 
then have been accommodation for breeding one million 
of salmon. 

The operation of preparing the spawn for the boxes 
was commenced here on the 23d of November 1853, 
and in the course of a month, 300,000 ova were depo- 
sited in the 300 boxes, which had been filled with 
gravel and made all ready for their reception. Mr 
Ramsbottom, who conducted the manipulation, thinks 
the Tay is one of the finest breeding-streams in the 
world, and says that ‘it would be presumption to limit 
the numbers that might be raised there, were the river 
cultivated to its capabilities. We prefer giving this 
gentleman’s own description of the process of 
the spawn, and the manner of impregnating it. ‘So 


soon as a pair of suitable fish were captured, the ova of 
the female were immediately discharged into a tub one- | 


fourth full of water, by a gentle pressure of the hands | ; 


from the thorax downwards. The milt of the male was | 
ejected in a similar manner, and the contents of the tub | 
stirred with the hand. After the lapse of a minute, the | 
water was poured off, with the exception of sufficient to 
keep the ova submerged, and fresh water supplied in its | 


place. This also was poured off, and fresh substituted | \ 


previous to removing the impregnated spawn to the | 
boxes prepared for its reception. The ova were placed | 1 
in the boxes as nearly similar to what they would be |} 
under the ordinary course of natural deposition as 
possible, with, however, this important advantage : in | 
the bed of the river, the ova are liable to injury and | 
destruction in a variety of ways; the alluvial matter | 
deposited in times of flood will often cover the ova too | ! 
deep to admit of the extrication of the young fry, even | 
if hatched; the impetuosity of the streams when | 
flooded will frequently sweep away whole spawning. | 
beds and their contents. Whilst deposited in boxes, | 
the ova are shielded from injury, and their vivification | 
in large numbers is thus rendered a matter of certainty, 
and the young fish reared in safety.’ | 

The date when the first egg was observed to be | 
hatched was on the 31st of March; and during April | 
and May most of the eggs had started into life, and | 
the fry were observed waddling about the breeding- | 
boxes; and in June they were promoted toa place in the | 
pond, ‘being then a little more than an inch long. Sir | 
illiam Jardine, in a paper read at the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association, with a copy of which | 
we have been kindly favoured, says, of the first year’s | 
experiment, that the results have been satisfactory | 
in shewing the practicability of hatching, rearing, and | 
maintaining in health a very large number of young | 
fish for a period of two years, and, not reckoning the 
original expense of the ponds, at a comparatively | 
trifling cost. Sir William also reports the second series 
of experiments begun last winter as most satisfactory. 
The work was commenced on the 22d of November, 
and finished on the 19th of December last, up to which | 
time 183 boxes had been stocked each with 2000 ova. 
There seems, as we learn from the report, to be a very | 
great scarcity of male fish, as may be gathered from 
the following entry in the pond journal, kept by Mr 
Marshall—‘ Peter of the Pools.’ ‘When we [Mr Ash- 
worth and Mr Buist of Perth] arrived at the river, 
they had caught two female fish, and at the next cast | 
two other female fish were taken. At the third cast 
they captured a male fish in fine condition, from twenty- 
four to twenty-eight pounds’ weight. We had now full 
opportunity of seeing the whole process of spawning 
performed. The female fish, after being relieved of their | 
ova, swam away quite lively, and each was marked by | 
punching a hole in the tail.” The same disparity between 
the quantity of males and females was observed in | 
Ireland. The males were found to be in the proportion | 
of 1 to 14 at Lough Corrib; but we mention this only || 
incidentally, having no intention, in the present paper, | | 
to enter into the salmon controversy, or to trace the || 
young fish further than its birth. \ 

Those of our readers who feel anxious for more | 
information on the interesting subject of pisciculture, | 
may consult an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes for | 
1854 (vol. vi.); and there are a great number of | 
pamphlets on the subject to be had from the French| 
booksellers, such as, ‘ Pisciculture. Du Repeuplement des | 
Eaux de la France, par M. C. Millet’—a paper read | 
before the savans of one of the Paris associations, and | 
containing many curious ideas and much striking 
information on the subject. Gentlemen anxious to) 
visit Stormontfield, on arriving at Perth, can have 
directions how to reach the ponds from Mr Robert 
Buist, who has always taken a very great wY~ 
in the question of artificial breeding. Once at the 
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breeding-ponds, any amount of information can be 
had from the faithful guardian of the fish—Peter 


THE LEAP FROM THE MAIN BRUCKE.* 


Ir was past midnight—the lights on the stone-bridge 
which crosses the river Majn at Frankfort were still 
burning, though the footsteps of passengers had died 
away for some time on its pavement—when a young 
man approached the bridge from the town with hasty 
strides. At the same time, another man advanced in 
years was coming towards him from Sachsenhausen, 
the well-known suburb on the opposite side of the 
river. The two had not yet met, when the latter 
turned from his path, and went towards the parapet, 
with the evident intention of leaping from the bridge 
into the Main. 

The young man followed him quickly, and laid 
hold of him. 

‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘I think you want to drown yourself,’ 

‘You think right, sir; but what is that to you?’ 

‘Nothing at all: I was only going to ask you to do 
me the favour to wait a few minutes, and allow me 
to join you. Let us draw close to each other, and, 
arm in arm, take the leap together. The idea of 
making the journey with a perfect stranger, who has 
chanced to come for the same purpose, is really rather 
interesting. Indeed, I have not experienced anything 
80 exciting for some time; and I should not have 
thought that, in my last hour, so pleasant an occur- 
rence would happen. Come, sir, for many years I 
have not made a request to any human being: do not 
refuse me this one, which must be my last. I assure 
you, I do not remember having ever spent so many 
words about any request whatever.’ 

So saying, the young man held out his hand: his 
companion took it, and he then continued, with a kind 
of enthusiasm: ‘So be it: arm in arm—and now let 
us be quick about it: it is really charming to feel 
a human heart near me in these last moments. I 
do not ask what you are, good or bad—come, let us 
down.’ 

The elder of the two, who had at first been in so 
great a hurry to end his existence in the waters of the 
river, now restrained the impetuosity of the younger. 

‘Stop, sir,’ said he, while his weary eye tried to 
examine the features of his companion as well as the 
flickering light of the nearest lamp would allow him— 
‘Stop, sir; you seem to me too young to leave life in 
this way. I am afraid you are committing a rash 
act; for a man of your years, life must have still 
bright prospects.’ 

‘ Bright prospects !—in the midst of rottenness and 
decay, falsehood and deceit, vice and corruption! 
Come, let us make an end of it.’ 

‘And so young! Your experience must have been 
very sad to make you consider all creatures which 
have the human form a brood of serpents.’ 

‘Oh, serpents are noble beings compared with men ; 
they follow the impulses of their nature; they are no 
a, bearing virtue on their lips and vice in 


“J —~ a from my heart; but there certainly are 
many exceptions to this miserable rule.’ 

*I have found none,’ said the young man. 

‘Then it may be a consolation, though a poor one, 
that ~ have found one in this solemn hour. However 
much n are given to falsehood, there are very few 
who lie in the hour of death, within sight of eternity. 
But for me, I have never told a falsehood in my life, 
and I would not for anything in the world enter upon 


* From the German of Ludwig Storch. 


the dark road with a lie upon my lips; and therefore, 
when I tell you that I am not a villain, as you seem 
to think me, but an honest and —_— man, I am 
telling you the simple, unvarnished truth.’ 

‘Indeed ?—that is interesting. And so I must meet 
the only honest man ever I saw in the world, when 
I am on the point of leaving it, and in his own 
company !’ 

‘Let me go alone, and do you remain here. Believe 
me, there are many good and honest people who could 
render life charming for you. Seek them, and you are 
sure to find them.’ 

‘Well, the first one I have found already. But if 
life presents itself to you in hues so bright, I am 
surprised you should wish to leave it.’ 

‘Oh, I am only a poor old sickly man, unable to 
earn anything, and who can endure no longer that his 
only child, an angel of a daughter, should work day 
and night to maintain him, and even sometimes to 
procure him luxuries. No, sir, to allow this longer, 
I must be a tyrant, a barbarian.’ 

‘What, sir!’ exclaimed the other, almost terrified, 
‘you have an only daughter sacrificing herself for your 
sake?’ 


‘ And with what patience, what sweetness, what love, 
what perseverance! I see her sinking under her 


toil and her deprivations, and not a word of complaint 
escapes from her pallid lips. She works and starves, 
and still has always a word of love, an affectionate 
smile for her father.’ 
‘Sir, and you want to commit suicide! Are you 
?’ 


‘Dare I murder that angel? The thought pierces 
my heart like a dagger,’ said the old man sobbing. 

‘Sir, you must have a bottle of wine with me; I see 
a tavern open yonder. Come, you must tell me your 
history ; and, if you have no objection, I will then tell 
you mine. But this much I may say at once—there is 
no occasion for you to leap into the river. I ama 
rich, a very rich man; and if things really are as you 
represent, your daughter will no longer have to work, 
and you shall not starve.’ 

The old man allowed himself to be dragged along by 
his companion. In a few minutes, they were seated at 
a table in the tavern, with full glasses before them, 
and each examining curiously the features of the other. 

Refreshed and comforted by the effects of the wine, 
the old man began thus : 

‘My history is soon told. I am a mercantile man; 
but fortune never favoured me. I had no money 
myself, and I loved and married a poor girl. I 
could never begin business on my own account. I 
took a situation as book-keeper, which I held until I 
became useless from age, and younger men were pre- 
ferred to me. Thus my circumstances were always 
circumscribed, but my domestic happiness was com- 
plete. My wife was an angel of love, kindness, and 
fondness, good and pious, active and affectionate; and 
my daughter is the true image of her mother. But 
age and illness have brought me to the last extremity, 
and my conscience revolts against the idea of the best 
child in the world sacrificing her life for an old useless 
fellow. I cannot have much longer to live; and I hope 
the Lord will pardon me for cutting off a few days or 
weeks from my life, in order to preserve or prolong 
that of my dear Bertha.’ 

‘You are a fortunate man, my friend,’ exclaimed the 
young man; ‘I have never seen a more fortunate one. 
What you call your misfortune, is sheer nonsense, and 
can be cured at once. To-morrow I will make my 
will, and you shall be the heir of all my possessions, 
and to-morrow night I will take the leap from the 
Main Briicke alone. But before I leave this world, I 
must see your Bertha, for I am anxious to look upon 
one who is worthy the name of a human being.’ 

‘But, sir, what can have made you so unhappy 
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at this early age?’ said the old man, moved with 


compassion. 

‘I believe it was my father’s wealth. I am the only 
son of one of the richest bankers of Frankfort : when I 
mention my name, you will be at once convinced of 
the truth of my assertion. My father died five years 
ago, and left me the heir to an immense fortune. 
From that moment, every one that has come in con- 
tact with me has endeavoured to deceive and defraud 
me. I was a child in innocence, trusting and con- 
fiding; my education had not been neglected, and I 

my mother’s loving heart. I endeavoured to 
associate myself in a union of Jove and friendship with 
good and generous people, but I found only hypocrites 
and impostors, who pretended friendship for no other 
purpose than to partake of my wealth, and enjoy 
themselves at my expense. My friends, or rather the 
villains whom I mistook for friends, and to whom I 
opened my heart, betrayed me, and then laughed at my 
simplicity ; but in time I gathered experience, and my 
heart was filled with distrust. I was betrothed toa 
tich heiress, possessed of all fashionable accomplish- 
ments; I adored her with enthusiasm; her love, I 
thought, would repay me for every disappointment. 
But I soon saw that she was nothing more than a 
proud fool, who wished to make me her slave, and yoke 
all other men besides to her triumphal chariot. I broke 
off the engagement, and selected a poor but charming 
girl—a sweet innocent being, as I thought, who would 
be my life’s own angel. Alas! I found her one day 
bidding adieu with tears and kisses to a youth whom 
she loved: she had accepted me for my wealth only. 
My peace of mind vanished; I sought diversion in 
travel: everywhere I found the same hollowness, the 
same treachery, the same misery. In short, I became 
disgusted with life, and resolved to put an end this 
night to the pitiable farce.’ 

‘Unfortunate young man,’ said the other, with tears 
of sympathy, ‘how deeply I pity you. I confess I have 
been more fortunate than you. I possessed a wife and 
a daughter, who came forth pure and emaculate from 
the hand of the Creator. The one has returned to Him 
in the whiteness of her soul, and so will the other.’ 

* Will you give me your address, old man, and permit 
me to visit your daughter to-morrow? But you must 
also give me your word of honour that you will not 
inform her, or insinuate to her in any manner what- 
ever, that I am a rich man.’ The old man held out 
his hand. 

‘I give you my word; I am anxious to convince you 
that I have spoken the truth. My name is Wilhelm 
Schmidt, and here is my address ;’ giving him, at the 
same time, a bit of paper which he drew from his 


I am the son of 


pocket. 

‘And my name is Karl T——. 
Anton T——. Take these bank-notes, but only on 
condition that you do not leave this house until I fetch 
you from it. Waiter! a bedroom for this gentleman. 


You require rest, Herr Schmidt. Good-night. To- 
morrow you will see me again; but under whatever 
circumstances this may happen, do not forget the word 
you have given me.’ 

The name the young man had mentioned, as well 
as the large sum, struck the old man with astonish- 
ment; but before he could recover himself, his com- 

had left the house, and the waiter came to 
ight him to his bedroom, where, wearied and worn 
out, he soon sank into a profound sleep. 


In one of the narrow and ill-lighted streets of 
Sachsenhausen, in an attic of a lofty and unsightly 
house, sat a pretty blondine, about twenty years of 
age, busily employed with her needle. The furniture 
of the room was poor, but clean and tasteful; the girl’s 
whole dress would not have fetched many kreutzers ; 


but every article was as neat, and fitted her as well, as 
if it had cost hundreds. Her fair locks shaded a face || 
brightened by a pair of eyes of heavenly blue, which || 
bespoke a peaceful mind and a pure soul. The spirit || 
of order, modesty, and cleanliness reigned in everything | 
around her. Her features were delicate, like those of || 
one nobly born; her eyes betrayed sleeplessness and |) 
anxiety, and ever and anon a deep sigh rose from the | 
maiden’s breast. Suddenly, steps were heard on the | 
staircase, and her face lighted up with joy ; she listened, | 
and doubt seemed to overshadow her brow. Then 
came a knock at the door, which made her tremble so | 
much that she almost wanted the courage to say | 
‘Come in.’ A young man, shabbily dressed, entered | 
the room, and made a low but awkward bow. 


*Yes, sir. What is your pleasure?’ 

* Are you his daughter Bertha?’ 

‘Iam,’ 

‘Then it is you that I seek. I come from your 
father.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, where is he? What has) 
happened? Something must have happened—this is | 
the first time he has stayed away all night.’ 

‘The misfortune is not very great.’ 

‘Oh, my poor, poor father, what shall I hear?’ i 

The young man seemed to observe the visible marks || 
of anxiety with great interest; then, looking round | 
the room, he said: ‘Do not be frightened, my dear | 
girl; it is nothing of great importance. Your father | 
met last night an old acquaintance, who invited him |) 
to atavern. They had some wine together; but when || 
the landlord came for his bill, your father’s friend had || 
decamped, and left him to pay the score. He had not || 
sufficient money for this; aud now the man will not |) 
let him go until he is paid, and declares that unless |) 
he gets his money, he will send him to prison.’ 

‘To prison!—my father to prison!’ exclaimed the 
girl. ‘Can you tell me how much the bill comes to ?’ 

‘Three florins and a half.’ 

*O God!’ sighed the girl, ‘all I have does not amount 
to more than one florin; but I will go at once to 
Madame Berg, and beg of her to advance me the | 
money.’ 

*Who is Madame Berg?’ 

‘The milliner for whom I work.’ 

‘But if Madame Berg does not advance the money 
—what then?’ The girl burst into tears. 

‘I am much afraid she will refuse. I already owe 
her one florin, and she is very hard.’ 

‘For what purpose did you borrow the money you 
owe her?’ 

The girl hesitated to reply. 

‘You may trust me; I take the deepest interest in 
your misfortunes, and I sincerely wish I could assist 
you; but I am only a poor clerk myself. Tell me for 
what purpose did you borrow that florin?’ 

‘Well, my father is very weak, and occasionally 
requires strengthening: I borrowed that money to get 
a quarter of a fowl for him.’ 

‘Under these circumstances, I fear Madame Berg 
will not give you any more. Here is one florin, but 
that is all I possess. Have you any valuables upon 
which we could raise some money ?’ Bertha considered 
for a moment. 

‘I have nothing,’ said she at length, ‘but my poor|' 
mother’s prayer-book. On her death-bed, she entreated 
me not to part with it, and there is nothing in the 
world I hold more sacred than her memory and the 
promise I gave her: but still, for my father’s sake, I 
must not hesitate.’ With a trembling hand, she took 
the book down from the shelf. ‘O sir,’ said she, 
‘during many a sleepless night I have been accustomed 
to enter the secret thoughts of my heart on the blank 
leaves at the end of the book. I hope no one will 
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ever know whose writing they are: will you promise 
me that?’ 

‘Certainly, my dear Bertha. Do not alarm your- 
self; I will take care that your secrets shall not be 

profaned. But now get ready, that we may go.’ 

Whilst she left the room to put on her bonnet and 
shawl, Karl T—— (for the reader will have guessed 
that the young man was no other than our hero) 
glanced over the writing of the girl in the book, and 
his eyes filled with tears of emotion and delight as he 
read the outpourings of a pure and pious heart; and 
when they had left the house together, and she was 
walking beside him with a dignity of which she seemed 
entirely unconscious, he cast upon her looks of respect 
and admiration. 

They first went to Madame Berg, who did not give 
the advance required, but assured the young man that 
Bertha was an angel. Certainly this praise Mr T—— 


pawned the book, and the required sum was made up. 
Bertha was overjoyed. 

‘But if you spend all your money to-day,’ remarked 
the young man, ‘on what will you live to-morrow ?’ 

‘I do not know, but I trust in God. I shall work 
the whole night through.’ 

‘Yes, trust in God firmly, and He will help you,’ 
exclaimed Karl with an enthusiasm which almost 
betrayed the emotion he felt. 

When they came to the tavern, the young man went 
in first to prepare old Mr Schmidt for the part he 
wished him to act; then he fetched Bertha. It is 
impossible to describe the joy he felt when he saw the 
young girl throw herself in her father’s’ arms, and 
press him to her heart. 

*O father,’ said she, ‘what a dreadful night have I 
had—how uneasy I have been about you; but, thank 
God, I have you again;’ and her face brightened up 
with a smile of joy. 

She paid the bill, and triumphantly led him home. 
T—— accompanied them, and said he had a few more 
kreutzers in his pocket; she had better go and get 
them something to eat. And then you should have seen 
this darling girl, how she busied herself, and how gladly 
she sect about it: the young man felt as if he could 
fall at her feet and worship her. It was late before 
T—— went home that night; but the leap from the 
Main Briicke was no more thought of. He came to 
the house every evening, in order, as he said, to share 
with them his scanty earnings. 

About a fortnight after, as he was going away one 
evening, he said to Bertha: ‘ Will you become my wife ? 
I am only a poor clerk, but I am honest and upright.’ 

Bertha blushed, and cast her eyes to the ground. 

*Can you love me, Bertha?’ he asked again in an 
overflow of feeling. 

She was silent, and did not raise her head; but 
she held out her hand. He seized it, and kissed it 
fervently : 

‘Bertha,’ said he, ‘I love you immeasurably: you 
have saved my life.’ 

A few days after, the young couple, simply but 
respectably attired, and accompanied by Herr Schmidt, 
went to church, where they were married in a quiet 
way. When they came out man and wife, an elegant 
carriage was standing at the door, and a footman in 
rich livery let down the step. 

‘Come,’ said the happy Neihent to his bewildered 
wife, who looked at him with amazement. 

Before she could utter a word, the three were seated 
in the carriage, driving away at a quick pace. The 
carriage stopped before a splendid house in the best 
part of Frankfort. They were received by a number 
of domestics, who conducted them to apartments 
decorated in the most costly style. 
iE i is your mistress,’ said T——- to the servants ; 


her commands you have henceforth to obey. 


valued higher than the money he had asked for. They - 


My darling wife,’ said he then, turning to Bertha, 
‘I am Karl T——, one of the wealthiest men of this 
city. This house is yours, and these servants will 
attend on you. I hold a pledge from you that riches 
will not corrupt your heart. Here it is, in the prayer- 
book of your poor mother, written by your own hand: 
“If thou wert to give me all the treasures of the 
world, O Lord, I would still remain Thine humble 
servant. For what is gold before Thee, that lookest 


into the heart? Thine is my heart, and Thine it shall 


remain.”’ 


‘It is the Lord’s and thine, my beloved Karl,’ . 


whispered Bertha, and sank in his arms. 


‘Hurrah for the leap from the Main Briicke!’ 


exclaimed T——, embracing his father-in-law. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE MOB. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 
‘Tris way, ladies and gentlemen—just going to begin 
—the ingenious Fantoccini of Signior Cardoni!’ Such 
is the appeal that greets us from the side-door of a 
small house in the eastern quarter of the town. The 
house is that of a slopseller, whose wares crowd the 
shop. Over the fan-light of the private entrance, 
which stands open, a small transpare bears the 
inscription ‘ Cardoni’s Fantoccini—Pit 4d., Gallery 2d. 
At the end of the passage a flight of stairs, at whose 
foot stands the money-taker, leads up to a green baize 
curtain, passing which, we are in a room some twelve 
feet by fifteen, filled with three rows of red-stuffed 
seats on the floor, which represent the pit, and a tier of 
bare benches, rising to within a yard of the ceiling, that 
form the gallery. The gallery is nearly filled with 
spectators, and the room is close and hot. The pit 
does not boast a dozen persons, though a few more drop 
in as the music strikes up. The musicians are a dark, 
handsome young fellow, with long curling jet-black 
locks descending to his shoulders, and an old man of 
seventy ; the former plays the fiddle with surpassing 
skill, and the latter accompanies him on an old grand 
piano, the key-board only of which is visible, and pro- 
trudes through a wall of green baize fronting the 
audience. In the centre of this dark-green wall hangs 
the curtain in folds, ready to be drawn up. There is 
very little light in the room—barely enough for the 
musicians to play by. After a short overture, the 
curtain rises, and reveals an area in the centre about 
seven feet square, carpeted with green baize, and backed 
by a dark space into which the eye cannot penetrate ; 
there are also a couple of shifting side-wings which are 
barely visible in the gloom. There is no note of pre- 
paration, not a sound being audible from behind the 
curtain—but suddenly steps out from the side the 
figure of an Italian peasant-girl in the Tyrolese costume 
of laced bodice, short skirts, and circular hat. You 
know it is not a living figure, for it is but three feet 
high; but you are puzzled: the girl looks round and 
smiles, glances at you with a pair of black eyes, dashes 
the ringlets aside with her hand, bridles up with a 
little feminine toss of the head, clears her throat with 
just one ‘h’m,’ and begins to warble very prettily a 
Tyrolese air to Italian words, and the accompaniments 
of fiddle and piano. When it is finished, she bows 
gracefully to the audience in return for their applause, 
and retires. 

After a pause of a few moments, she is succeeded 
by a British tar in costume spick and span new, who 
comes rollicking forward to the tune of the College 
Hornpipe, which he dances with vigour and ani- 
mation not to be surp hitching up his trousers 
every now and then, ‘tightening his hat ‘ots it gets 
loose, and winking and leering at the lasses in the pit 
in a way supposed to be liar to the navy. After 


pecu 
the sailor comes a Highlander in plaid and bonnet, who 
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does the Highland fling with a rapidity and energy that 
would jerk the life out of mere flesh and blood; and 
after him Paddy bounces in and spins and whirls and 
flourishes his shillelagh like a madman in the perform- 
ance of an Irish jig, with a climax of hullabaloo and 
yell and desperate demonstrations with the bludgeon ; 
the mere ‘whiff and wind’ of which carry him out of 
sight. Then a little drop-scene is let down, representing 
the front of an inn by the roadside, and chair and 
table are drawn forward from the wings. A jolly 
English farmer comes on, wiping the perspiration from 
his face, seats himself in the chair, and knocks with 
his stick on the table—the summons is answered by a 
‘woman who peeps out of the inn-door, receives his 
orders, and brings him a jug of ale, a glass, a pipe of 
tobacco, and a light. The farmer pours out the ale, 
holds it up and eyes it knowingly in the glass ; swallows 
a draught, sets down the glass, and lights his pipe at 
the candle. As he puffs and puffs, and the clouds float 
around him, he begins to feel comfortable, and stretches 
himself in a luxurious attitude; but he suddenly 
recollects that he has little time to spare, and rising in 
haste, taps for the mistress, whom he pays like an 
honest man for what he has had, and then goes on his 
way. The cottage disappears, and all is dark as before; 
and now toddles in a thing which looks very like a 
plum-pudding on feet, with the least possible demon- 
stration of a head peeping out at the top. It dances 
and wabbles like a Dutch toy to the time of a tremando 
movement; then the head is shaken upwards, and the 
fat thighs are shaken downwards, and you see a Dutch 
burgomaster waddling about with an air of import- 
ance and dignity; then, more shaking, and the burgo- 
‘master elongates into a nondescript figure in a gray 
jacket, who grows every minute taller and taller, 
until his head disappears behind the drop, but who 
dances on notwithstanding, though neck and breast, 
and waistband and thighs, knees and calves, stretch 
and stretch, and disappear in their turn, till nothing 
is visible but his attenuated toes, upon which he 
finally dances off amidst roars of laughter, having, 
it may be fairly presumed, grown as high as the 
Monument in ten minutes or so. 

‘The music now changes into a soft and fitful dirge, 
slow, solemn, and sad ; the little light there was in the 
room is almost extinguished, and only a faint bluish 
gleam is visible on the dark flooring of the stage. As 
all eyes are straining into the darkness, what seems a 
veritable human skeleton stalks upon the scene. In 
this case the deception is startling, because, though the 
figure is probably no larger than the other marionettes, 
the eye is deluded by the absence of any other figure 
to afford a comparison, and the impossibility of judging 
of distance through an intervening space which is not 
traversed by rays of light. The apparition is received 
with an audible gasp by the audience, who, after the 
first shock, however, look on in perfect silence. The 
grim thing stalks about in postures of agony and 
supplication—turning its sightless sockets this way 
and that—then it reclines wearily against some dark 
object, slips and falls with a rattling sound, the ghastly 
skull rolling over and over on the ground—then the 
bones fall asunder, and one by one the scattered frag- 
ments are strewn on the floor in hopeless confusion. 
But, presto! the music bursts into a lively strain— 
the dry bones on the ground begin to rattle like 
castanets—they rise on end—ribs, arms, and thigh- 
bones jostle and crowd together with a clash; in a 
moment Grim Death is himself again—the grinning 
skull has leaped to its place—the gaunt phantom bows 
a graceful bow, and lifting its skeleton fingers to its 
jaws, blows you a kiss as it disappears to the air of 
Joy be with ye. This is the last of the Fantoccini, but 
not the end of the performance; it would never do to 
close with so dismal a subject; so Signior Cardoni, 
artist as he is, finds himself compelled to meet the 


popular taste on its own level. When the curtain next || 


rises it is for the feats of a juggler, clever enough, but 
too well known to need description, varied at intervals 
by songs sung by a young girl, in whose voice we 
recognise that of the Tyrolese maiden. The perform- 
ance occupies about an hour and three quarters, and 
the audience, though of a class sufficiently humble, 
appear to conduct themselves with perfect propriety. 
Our next visit shall be to the Bird of Prey. 


The Bird of Prey, from her aerie on one of the 
loftiest buildings in that line of route stretching from 
Finsbury to Paddington, looks down on town and 
suburb far and wide, and gathers nightly a pretty 
numerous brood beneath the shelter of her wings. 
We shall make one of them this evening. A warm 
day in autumn has just come to its close, and the broad 
harvest-moon is rising round and red through the 
dusky reek of the city, as we drop our coin at the 
door, and threading a narrow passage, emerge suddenly 
into a blaze of light which at the first flash well-nigh 
banishes the power of vision. Becoming by degrees 
accustomed to the light, we find ourselves landed in 
what seems, or is intended to seem, an enchanted city 
of the desert, walled in with rocks and peaks, and shut 
out from the intrusion of all but the spirits of mirth | 
and luxurious enjoyment. A thousand globes of fire | 
gleam aloft and around, and reveal interminable rows || 
of pillars and cornices vanishing in the luminous haze | 
among the rocky barriers above. In the foreground || 
rise temples, pavilions, and walhallas, blazing with 
light, and thronged with the ministers of pleasure | 
flitting to and fro; while away in the gloom to the| 
left, retired arbours and shadowy bowers invite the | 
hermit to solitude, and the weary to repose. Cool | 
fountains are playing, and the pleasant plash of water | 
mingles with the hum of voices and the sound of | 
distant music. | 

We make these observations rapidly as we pass on || 
with the crowd, who seem anxious to witness the || 
performance of a new play with the captivating title || 
of How to get a Wife, our own curiosity being also on |) 
the gui vive. An open door near a fountain proves | 
the entrance to the theatre; and in a minute we are in | 
the pit of as handsome and convenient a building as | 
need be, wanting neither in ornament nor good taste. | 
The curtain rises ; and before a dozen words have been | 
spoken, we are aware that the new play we had been | 
expecting is nothing more nor less than the old Beauz || 
Stratagem of Farquhar, cut down to meet, first the || 
modern improved tone of morality and decency, and | 
secondly, the capabilities of a company of actors |) 
who are bound to get through the business in quick || 
time. If it is gratifying to observe that both the || 
open and implied indelicacy of the play are carefully } 
expunged, it is less so to be made equally sensible | 
that the refined humour, the sparkling and brilliant), 
wit, have nearly all vanished, and that of the little || 
that is left, those appointed to give it utterance are || 
innocent of all consciousness. With the remembrance || 
of the old days and the old cast of characters stealing | 

| 
| 


| 


over us, we find it difficult to sit out the performance, 
which goes but tamely off. 

The play is followed by a concert in the open air, 
from a stage elevated in the manner of Vauxhall; and 
this display is remarkable for some extraordinary fours 
de force on the part of the singers, whose execution is 
something tremendous. While it is going on, we have 
an opportunity of looking about us, and become aware 
of some of the odd discrepancies in taste peculiar to 
Cockney management. Vast expense has been lavished 
in architecture and sculpture, to give the elysium a 
classical air—Corinthian columns, surmounted with 
handsome carved pediments, shew bravely in the in- 
tense light—and the exquisite statues of the old Greeks 
impart an artistic effect. But the money disbursed for 
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all this must be recovered somehow ; 80, by the side of 
the Apollo Belvidere sublimely watching the flight of 
his arrow, there stands a stack of rifles, and a fellow in 
shirt-sleeves bawling: ‘ Rifles, gentlemen; a penny a 
shot—a penny a shot ;’ and in juxtaposition with the fair 
Aphrodite just risen from the wave, rises a figure with 
two protruding stomachs, one for each fist, upon which 
you are invited to discharge your blows as hard as 
you like: ‘Only a penny a punch, gentlemen—only a 
penny a punch;’ the interior of the figure being a mass 
of machinery, contrived to register the force of your 
fist in pounds avoirdupois upon an index which stands 
for the figure’s face. Again, while the prima donna on 
the stage is wailing in miserable minors, ‘ What shall 
assuage my pain?’ she is answered by the pie-boy 
below bellowing—‘ Banbury cakes, twopence; buns, a 
penny, gentlemen.’ Fortunately these strange mix- 
tures never strike the Londoner as discordant: he can 
admire with equal mind a Medicean Venus and a 
punch in the stomach of the weight of 250 pounds ; 
and has no objection, while you are administering 
to his wsthetic predilections, to your taking any 
precaution you choose to insure a fair profit upon 
the speculation. 

‘Click, click’—that is the rattle of billiard-balls; 
and now we are in the presence of Herr Twister, the 
billiard professor, who knows and teaches all the 
mysteries of chalking, and walking, and screwing— 
with the front twist, the back twist, the over twist, the 
under twist, the top twist, the bottom twist, and the 
side twist—who will make a hazard from red or white 
into any pocket on the table, or any man’s pocket in 
the room—who makes more cannons in a night than 
were fired at Sebastopol during the whole siege, and 
who will do everything or anything that is impossible 
to be done on the board of green cloth; and will ‘ bet 
you a shilling he does it, sir, and post the stakes first.’ 
Herr Twister opens his laboratory from twelve to 
twelve, and enlightens the lovers of billiards on the 
intricacies of the science nightly—for a consideration. 

But now the concert is finished, and they are clear- 
ing the space below the orchestra for a dance. Corks 
are drawing, bottles are gurgling, glasses are twinkling 
and tinkling, and waiters are running all ways at 
once. The gentlemen are sipping gallantry while the 
ladies are sipping courage, and in the meanwhile an 
arena is preparing where both are to be displayed. The 
music strikes up, and dancing commences with a quad- 
rille, in which as many join as feel disposed, By and 
by, the awkward squad is shuffled aside, and the set 
is danced with tolerable precision. Then follows the 
polka of the day, after which there is a demand for the 
waltz, which gives rise to a little rather uncontinental 
whirling, ending in something very like an upset and a 
squabble, which, however, happily comes to nothing, 
as by this time the performance in the theatre is 
about to recommence with a ballet, which concludes the 
entertainments of the night, and all are eager to see it 
—all, that is, who are not more agreeably employed ; for 
we note that now the cracks from the rifle-gallery are 
sharp and frequent—that prodigious punches are dealt 
upon the stomachs of the registering automaton by 
youths grown valiant under the influence of ale and 
grog, and that not a few select parties have retired to 
consummate their libations apart in the shady recesses 
of the rock. We must forbear remark on the conclud- 
ing ballet, as candour compels us to confess that we 
are among the number of those who want the skill to 
distinguish between a good performance of this kind 
and an execrably bad one. All we know is, that there 
is the usual amount of dancing and dumb show, which, 
as the audience admire it, we suppose they may under- 
stand, though we do not. By the time this affair is 
concluded, it is nearly twelve o’clock, and the com- 
pany, which has begun to disperse some time before, 


now vanishes rapidly. 


We must confess to leaving the spot quite as much 
puzzled as pleased, and with a feeling of being over- 
done, and getting too much for our money. The Bird of 
Prey, we cannot help thinking, has an appetite too 
omnivorous ; and by catering a little more delicately, 
and with a little less prodigality, might attain its 
object better, and with less trouble. But, after all, the 
guardians of the royal bird know their business best: 
if it is indispensable that the nightly bill of fare bea 
yard long in small print, why they must have some- 


thing to put in it, and are bound to look to the quantity 


rather than the quality of their attractions. 


It has been raining all day, and is raining still, when 
the prosecution of our discoveries brings us at eight in 
the evening to a house of amusement on the Surrey 
side of the water, and not far from the foot of one of 
the bridges. We are informed at the pay-table that 
the charge for admission to the spectacle is either a 
penny, twopence, or threepence, according to the place 
we choose to occupy. Armed with a box-ticket, price 
twopence, we walk on to the waiting-rooms, to await 
the close of the first performance, which will not be 
over for half an hour. The waiting-rooms proper are 
two, one for the boxes and one for the pit; but there 
is no lack of other chambers, all occupied by loungers, 
and one of them in charge of a man who sells nuts 
Tifle-shot, propertioning the amount of a customer’s 
pennyworth to the said customer’s skill in shooting at 
the bull’s-eye. Some hundreds of persons are in attend- 
ance, and the crack of the rifle is incessant. We are 
not long of making two discoveries—the one is, that we 
are for the time being housed in the filthiest tenement 
we ever entered ; and the other is that, bad as it is, it is 
good enough, judging by their language, for the average 
of its inmates. The house, which has borne but an 
equivocal reputation for more than a quarter of a 
century past, seems during all that time to have been 
falling into ruin, or, what is as bad, to have been 
undergoing no end of metamorphoses for various 
purposes at the hands of its lessees. At the present 
date, most of its internal walls are thin wainscotted 
partitions of papered pine-wood ; its floors are rotted, 
and its roof lets in the rain, which drips at this 
moment even to the basement floor. These wainscotted 
partitions are grimy to the level of your eye with 
extremest filth, the contributions of the multitude who 
nightly rub shoulders with them. This multitude is 
made up of boys, lads, and young men of the class of 
mud-larks, poor Jacks, lightermen’s and coal-whippers’ 
apprentices from the river, of workers in the knackers’ 
yards, the slaughter-houses, and the glue and boiling 
grounds of Bermondsey —of pot-boys, stable-boys, 
costermongers’ boys, and the raff and rabble of the 
streets, with a sprinkling of pickpockets, area sneaks, 
smashers and cracksmen—together with specimens of 
the other sex of a corresponding character, and remark- 
able for nothing better than their desperate dowdiness 
of costume. The scene altogether is as distressing as 
it is characteristic. The rooms and passages are 
reeking with the smoke and fumes of tobacco, for in 
most of the mouths is stuck a short pipe. In the 
midst of the hubbub, individuals of both sexes are seen 
stretched on benches, or curled up in a corner, profoundly 
asleep. Here a boy of ten, who has just lighted his 
pipe at the gas-lamp, is thrusting the blazing paper 
through the grating into the floor below. No pre- 
caution is taken against fire in a building which, once 
ignited, would be a mass of flame in ten minutes. | 
Everything is left to chance and the guardianship of | 
the mob. In the midst of this vile atmosphere there 
are yet mothers who have brought their children to be 
amused, though every word they hear is a lesson in 
vice, and all they see tends to familiarise them with 
its aspect. 


But now the expected exit commences in a rather 
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uproarious style, and we have to stand aside as the 
columns defile past us. This exit is not through the 
door of entrance, and consequently there is no collision 
of parties. Those who have had their fill, withdraw by 
one door, without interfering with those about to enter. 
The retiring party seem to number some four hundred, 
and differ not much in description from those about to 
occupy their places. The majority of the males come 
out smoking their short pipes; some have children as 
young as four or five years of age on their shoulders, 
and here and there a wife hangs on the arm of her 
husband. Having witnessed the departure of the 
whole, we mount a flight of rickety stairs, inch thick 
in dried mud, to the boxes. Here we get the first view 
of the theatre, which is not badly designed, but is in a 
woful state of dilapidation. The pit is full to crowding 
on our arrival; and, smoking like the crater of a 
volcano with at least a hundred pipes, and sending up 
a torrent of yells and blasphemies, suggests for the 
moment a horrid idea of another pit which shall be 
nameless. The boxes are in reality the gallery, and 
the seats are foul and greasy benches of rough wood, 
with the exception of the central portion, which are 
stuffed and fenced off, and only to be occupied, as an 
inscription informs us, upon payment of a penny extra. 
The roof, which never had the benefit of lath and 
ter, reyeals the tiles through the dusty rafters, and 
in the rain most bountifully, so that we have to 
shift our position again and again ere we find a dry 
seat. The so-called boxes are but sparsely occupied ; 
but there is a dense crowd in the regions below, and 
their uproar augments momentarily, until, wearied 
with their clamours, there is a lull for a few minutes, 
when we are aware that the fiddles are getting into 
tune, and there is a prospect of business commencing. 
Of the business done we shall not enter into a 
categorical account. Enough to say, that with much 
that is harmlessly amusing, there is mingled much of 
a demoralising tendency ; and that from the lips of 
an unmitigated blackguard, we have to listen to words 
which no man would write, and which, so far as we 
are aware, no English press ever did print, even in 
a dictionary column, and which it were flattery to 
describe as grossly indecent. While disgusted with 
this, we are surprised at the same time with the 
amount of real talent displayed by some of the staff. 
There are songs by a female singer given in a style 
that would do credit to some of the minor theatres ; 
there is a pas seul by a danseuse who might figure in 
Drury Lane; and there are athletic feats rivalling 
those at Astley’s: but with all this are mixed other 
ingredients that impart an intense flavour of black- 
guardism to the whole entertainment. ‘The fact would 
appear to be, that as the bulk of the audience are 
the lowest of the low, and the roughest of the rough, 
so the subjects chosen for their recreation must be 
spiced fiery hot for the delectation of palates not 
excitable by average stimulants. Looking to the 
staple of amusements for a course of some months, 
we find them to consist of negro melodies and banjo 
solos—of Lancashire hops, performed in clogs—of 
Herculean feats of strength—and of flash songs sung 
in character; in addition to such matters as are 
mentioned above. It is to these flash songs we take 
violent objection. By name, they are often the 
same as we see in music-sellers’ windows and on our 
own drawing-room tables; but they are garbled and 
interpolated here in a manner to defy description. 
They are sung, or rather roared, with a veliemence that 
is stunning, and accompanied with spoken passages of 
the most outrageous character. At the end of every 
verse the audience takes up the chorus with a zest 
and vigour which speaks volumes; they sing, they 
roar, they yell, they scream, they get on their legs, 
and waving dirty hands and ragged hats, bellow again 
till their voices crack. When the song is ended, and 


the singer withdraws, they encore him with a peal that 
seems enough to bring the rotting roof on their heads— 
with frantic shouts, shrieks, and catcalls—and drag him 
back again that they may gloat once more over the 
delectable morsel. The performance concludes to-night 
with what is called an ‘Illustration,’ in which a man 
who has been mortally wounded by a shot in the 
breast, performs unheard-of feats of strength while 


face in the midst of a circle of friends apparently 
assembled for the purpose of seeing him do it. 

While waiting in the anteroom as the crowd swarms 
out, something in the face of a poor fellow who stands 
near induces us to put the question: ‘What brings 
you to such a place as this ?” 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘I’m not here often; but what is a 
fellow to do on such a drizzlin’ night? I’ve got no 
money to spend in the public-house ; here I get shelter 
and amusement for two or three hours for a penny— 
eee to walking the streets in the wet and 
mud.’ 

‘The company, then, is not exactly what you 
approve.’ 

‘You may say that. If I was to tell the conversation 
I’ve heard here, you’d never believe it—it beggars 
imagination—it’s horrible. I work on the river, and 
I hear bad language enough there, but nothing at all 
compared with this place. "Tis the worst school a boy 
can come to, and yet ’tis full of boys.’ 

‘Is it open every night ?’ 

‘Every week-night. There’s three performances on 
Mondays and Saturdays, and two every other night. 
It is a foreigner that has the place now, and they 
say he’s making a first-rate thing of it.’ 

*Is it insured, do you know ?’ 

‘I should think not; I shouldn’t like to insure it: 
every brat of a boy smokes his short pipe, and you see 
how they fling the fire about. There’ll be a run for it 
one of these nights, I’m thinking.’ 

Here our friend, who has been waiting for a com- 
panion, strolls off; and we, hailing a passing cab, make 
the best of our way home. 


We owe the reader some compensation for being 
dragged through the dirt of the above dingy domicile 
of the muses and (dis)graces, and shall endeavour to 
repay him by introducing him to a more agreeable 
spot. Let us away now to ‘The Barn,’ the glory of 
Merry Islington in the estimation of all merry souls. 
The Barn has been a celebrity as long as we can 
remember, and has been celebrated for so many things 
that we should despair of doing full justice to its 
character in any chronicle of a moderate length. It 
has recollections political, theological, and literary, as 
well as recreative; and the names of O'Connell, of 
Hazlitt, of Charles Lamb, of reverends in gowns and 
bishops in lawn, will have to figure in its history when 
that comes to be written. In the meanwhile, we will 
take the liberty of looking at it under some of the 
aspects it assumes as the arena of the enjoyments and 
amusements of the mob. 

Enter on a fine summer’s day—the way through the 
tavern stands open to all, without fee or question. 
Passing through the house, the gardens and grounds 
are before you, inviting your steps to wander where 
you will. You soon come to a clear lakelet, encircled 
with rocks and foliage, where, in the shadow of a grot, 
a nude figure of Eve at the fountain surveys itself in 
the water, in which are reflected the forms of miniature 
castles and fortresses perched on the crags above. 
Proceeding onwards, you plunge into a labyrinth of 
bowers and shady groves, with convenient seats at 
every turn, and banks flushing with the bloom of 
exquisite flowers on every side. Graceful statues on 
pedestals rise everywhere among the foliage; and in 


dim recesses, which the fiercest sun shall not penetrate, 


staggering in the death-pang, and falls dead on his |! 
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you may retire, if you like, and enjoy in solitude the 

nm umbrage, and qualify it at your pleasure with 
‘a draught of vintage cooled a long age in the deep 
delved earth,’ brought from the cellars of the host by 
the obsequious waiter, whom you may summon with 
a bell. Or, leaving these cool shades, you may stroll 
down beneath the blossoming hawthorns, or out on 
the green meadow, where perchance you encounter a 
group of cricketers earning an appetite for dinner by 
the labours of bat, ball, and wicket. Further on, you 
may get down from the sublime of ‘classic associations 
and poetical reverie to the bathos of skittle-playing 
—from ‘descend ye nine’ to ‘descend ye ninepins.’ 
Turn then to the left, and cross the green-sward till 


‘| with capon, pullet, and chicken at their heels—all 


you come to an al-fresco saloon, where five hundred 
people may dance as well as five—or, for the matter of 
that, a thousand if the day or the night be fine. But 
hark! what sounds are those? There is the twang of 
trumpets, the thunder of the biggest of bass-drums, 
and the squeal of clarionets ad libitum. We know at 
once what is coming. Enter into the gardens five 
hundred—only five hundred this time—brawny fellows 
from the banks of the Thames; shipwrights all of them, 
and a stalwart tribe they are—the veritable freemasons 
| that build the wooden walls of Old England. Why 
| are they come all the way from Poplar, Limehouse, 
| Rotherhithe, Wapping, and that district, seven miles 
| off, or near it, up to the Barn at Merry Islington? 


| want a hot dinner and a good unmistakable laugh, 


| flying—and lo! in five minutes the gardens have 
| swallowed up the whole five hundred; and they are 
, walking and lounging, and chatting and skittling, here 
_ and there, and the grounds are ready for five hundred 
more, or twice five hundred, with tables, and seats, and 
| bowers to spare for as many after that. For the fact 
_ is, the Barn can do the thing, and is not put out of its 
_ way by a trifle like furnishing five hundred people 
| with a hot dinner. If you choose to stay till the 
dinner-bell rings, you shall see the thing done with a 
coolness that will be a ‘caution.’ You shall see roast 
| and boiled, sirloin and round, fillet, shoulder, and leg, 
, haunch, quarter, and saddle, goose, turkey, and ducks, 
| and ducks, turkey, and goose over and over again, 


rising from the kitchen at the word of command, and 
| walking in to the ‘ council of five hundred,’ without so 
much as a moment’s hitch or stoppage in the ceremony. 

| Then the tarts and pastry shall follow, ‘thick as 
| autumnal leaves that strew the brooks of Vallombrosa,’ 
, and plum-puddings, round and comely, and plentiful 
| as cannon-shot in a battery, shall appear and disappear 
in a way to astonish you, if you are to be astonished 
at all. And pray don’t think that the Barn is at all 
nervous touching the five hundred shipwrights ; if that 
notion gets into your head, just look across the way— 
there, in the other wing of the house, is the Barn’s 
vis-a-vis, a sort of younger brother, or Barn number 
two, where three hundred of the shipwrights’ wives 
and others feminine, who have come to look after their 
lords, are just taking a comfortable snack in the hot- 
dinner way at the same time. Pooh! we think nothing 
of that sort of thing here! After dinner, you may be 
sure, the cellar shall pay for it, and the game will be 
kept up with speech and toast and song till the stars 
begin to pale in the sky; for there is a good propor- 
tion of the guests, if we are not mistaken, who have 
made up their minds that they ‘won’t go home till 
morning—till daylight doth appear—till daylight doth 
appear!’ with no end of da capos, 
But now, change the scene. Enter the Barn on the 
evening of a grand military féte, and what do you see? 
Trophies and insignia are glittering around; flags are 


France and England embrace above the Crescent ; and 
while trumpets bray, and cymbals clash, and martial 
melodies come pealing from clarion and horn, there 
defiles past you a band of two hundred Crimean heroes 
—the genuine thing, mind you, no impersonations, but 
the very boys that did it—the fine fellows that stood 
knee-deep in the trenches through the long cold nights 
—who shivered and famished in rags through that 
dreary winter—and who, spite of all obstacles, smoked 
the Russian bear in his den. Here they are, the iden- 
tical actors in that glorious tragedy! Do you call that 
a sight worth sixpence? or do you desire anything 
else? Then find yourself a partner, and lead her out 
in the dance, and add one more to the four or five 
hundred couples who are tripping it on the green-sward 
to the music of the band. Or away to some snug 
alcove, and peep through the leafy screen upon the gay 
and animated scene, and enjoy the spectacle of others’ 
enjoyment. That’s worth the sixpence at anyrate— 
without taking into account the grand display of fire- 
works, with its cascades of flame and showers of 
rockets, which you will have at the close, into the 
bargain. 

We don’t advise you to enter the Barn on a Sunday 
night—you will act as you choose. If you do, you will 
have to exchange your sixpence for a ticket at the door, 
which ticket will stand in lieu of that amount in any ex- 
penditure you may choose to make. The Barn gardens, 
on the Sunday nights of summer, are the Londoner's 
Champs Elysées, only much more crowded and ornate. 
Every stately statue in the shady walks and avenues 
now holds a light in its hand; every arbour and alcove is 
filled with gaily-dressed people, partaking of refresh- 
ments in friendly circles or family groups. An army of 
waiters are running hither and thither—bells are ring- 
ing, glasses tinkling, money chinking, and thousands of 
voices in mingled gossip and laughter keep up a parley 
that never intermits for an instant. The spectacle 
is striking and brilliant. ‘The flashing lights reflected 
from the foliage afford contrasts of colour which defy 
the art of the painter—the very flowers in their beds 
are lighted up by jets of flame rising out of the mould 
in which they grow; and the vivid tints of roses, 
geraniums, and pansies, seen with a background of 
dense shadow cast by the artificial light, assume a 
strange aspect, and suggest ideas of novelty and 
mystery in which it is not unpleasant to indulge. On 
the whole, the illuminated night-aspect of the gardens 
is the nearest approach to the enchanted bowers of the 
eastern romancist which the Londoner can get, and we 
need not wonder that he enjoys it and returns to it 
often. We have remarked that the Sunday-evening 
company at the Barn is of a description easily recog- 
nised, and varying but little. It is not the Mob, but, 
in fact, composed principally of the respectable middle- 
classes, and in about an equal proportion of males and 
females. There must be a round number of them with 
whom the Sunday-night symposium, in this place, is a 
habit of their lives; for if we come in winter, when the 
gardens are desolate and bare, we find them assembled 
by hundreds in the saloon, where each separate party 
or family group has its separate table; but where all 
have the pleasure of the general association, and of 
appearing to the best advantage they can in a well- 
dressed and well-ordered assembly. 

Were we disposed to be prolix about the Barn, we 
might pursue the description to the end of the sheet— 
for the Barn figures in every way: for a political 
meeting, it is unrivalled, as it can shelter thousands 
beneath its roof, and sometimes roofs in its meadow 
with canvas to accommodate thousands more. For a 
grand ball, it is equally fitted, and for the same reason. 
As a bazaar, it presents attractions which no other 
place possesses; and for lecturing objects, is everything 
that could be desired. We have seen the Barn applied 


flying, and banners streaming aloft; the standards of 


to all these purposes, and a great many more; and in 
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all its capacities it acts with the air of an establish- 
ment of unbounded resources and genuine democratic 
principles—which combination of qualities may serve 
to account for the popularity it enjoys. 


THE ACCLIMATION SOCIETY. 
Tuar our lively neighbours the French have a ‘ restless 
curiosity,’ has often been remarked: ‘they are always 
trying to find out something new,’ said travellers two 
hundred years ago; and the same may be said now. 
This disposition leads at times to good results; among 
which the operations of the Société d’Acclimation 
appear to be especially noticeable. This Society, 
having their head-quarters in Paris, seek to introduce 
and acclimatise in France, and in different parts of 
the French Empire, any such animal or vegetable 
productions or living animals as are likely to be 
useful; and an account of their proceedings is pub- 
lished in their periodical Bulletin. We have from 
time to time made incidental mention of the Society’s 
doings, and as the last number of their publication 
contains a few particulars worthy of attention, we 
present here a short summary. 

First, we have a report by M. Bernis, chief veteri- 
nary officer of the army in Africa, on the production 
and improvement of horses in Algeria. He describes 
the qualities necessary in the male to insure speed, 
strength, and endurance, and points out the desirability 
of choosing none but such as are perfect in form, 
because, as he shews, it is much better to improve the 
Arabian race within itself, than to have recourse to 
dangerous experiments in crossing the breed.—Then it 
appears that the kind best suited to the climate and 
forage of Algiers are those of Bazar in the Gironde, 
known in France as Bazadais cattle; and the Minister 
of War is called on to take the necessary steps for 
transferring a few, by way of experiment, from one side 
of the Mediterranean to the other. The value of the 
Bazadais is said to be demonstrated by the fact, that 
numbers have been bought for improving the English 
breeds. 

Next comes a report from M. Hardy, director of the 
central government-nursery in Algiers, concerning his 
experiments on the importation, culture, and acclim- 
ation of exotic trees yielding caoutchouc, gutta-percha, 
vegetable wax and tallow, camphor and quinquina. 
The results hitherto obtained are not satisfactory, and 
whether they will improve in future, remains to be 
seen. The sweet sorgho—which, as our readers will 
remember, is a plant recently introduced from China— 
is likely to succeed, and repay the labour bestowed on 
it; and M. Hardy believes himself to be the first to 
have noticed that when the plant is quite ripe, there 
is secreted on the stems a white resinous powder— 
a species of wax, from which candles can be made. 
One hectare of sorgho will, as is stated, yield more 
than 100 kilogrammes of the powder. 

We have not yet done with Algiers. The castor- 
oil plant grows naturally in that country, and it is 
shewn that, while a hectare of olive-trees yields 600 
kilogrammes of oil, and a hectare of palm-trees 900, 
a hectare of the castor-oil plant will yield 1800 kilo- 
grammes. The difference is so great, that if castor-oil 
could be used in industrial purposes as the other two 
are, an important advantage would be gained to the 
colony. M. Bouis, an ingenious chemist, believes that 
he has settled the question. He proved, some months 


ago, that by distilling castor-oil upon concentrated 
potash, the sebacic acid and caprylic alcohol are 
extracted as separate products, which may be turned 
to good account. The sebacic acid, having a high 
melting-point, may be employed instead of stearic 
acid in the manufacture of candles; and if it be mixed 
with stearic acid, the hardness and quality of the 
candles are greatly improved, and in appearance they 
resemble porcelain. It is possible to use caprylic 
alcohol in all the purposes to which ordinary alcohol 
is put, particularly in illumination and in the com- 
position of varnishes. From it, moreover, certain 
compound ethers may be derived, of remarkable odour, 
similar to those which are at present largely used in 
commerce. 

From Africa to Asia—and we find Monseigneur de 
Verolles, vicar-apostolic of Mantchouria, thanking the 
Society for having elected him an honorary member, 
and communicating further particulars respecting the 
oak, or mountain silk-worm, which are the more inter- 
esting that the Italian worm seems to be threatened 
with destruction. His reverence says, that in the 
ungenial climate of Northern Asia the worms are often 
hatched before the leaves of the oak appear; and that 
to prevent their dying of hunger, it is the practice to 
cut off the branches, and place them in water, whereby 
the buds are developed into a timely supply of food. 
When the worms approach their chrysalis period, they 
are exposed to the attacks of numerous enemies—ants 
and birds, frogs even, and snakes and foxes prey 
upon them greedily. To facilitate their feeding, the 
branch from which they have eaten the leaves is 
plucked off, and laid on the untouched branches, so 
that the worms themselves may effect their removal. 
Their silk is described as less brilliant, coarser, and 
more rustic, but also stronger than the silk of the 
mulberry-worm. The spring-silk is whiter than that 
taken in autumn. Cocoons and eggs were sent to 
France by the aid of the French consul in China, but 
unfortunately under conditions which have proved 
fatal to the success of the experiment. 

The next item is one in which European cultivators 
will take interest. M. Sacc strongly recommends the 
culture of the bulbous-rooted chervil Ch yllum 
bulbosum, an indigenous and biannual plant which grows 
in meadows, in damp forests, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of brooks. In Bavaria, it is largely 
cultivated, where it is regarded as an excellent veget- 
able. It requires a light, open soil, as highly manured 
as possible, but with old manure; under which con- 
ditions it produces tubercles the size of a hen’s egg, 
and of an average weight of twenty grammes ; and the 
calculation is that one hectare will yield about eleven 
tons. This is considered a good crop, seeing that it is 
raised from damp and otherwise unproductive lands. 
The seed is sown broadcast, and not too close, in August 
or September: it springs up in March, and from June 
to August the stalk grows to a length of two mitres, 
and develops pretty and numerous umbels of white 
flowers, which give it a resemblance to the wild carrot. 
Some of the tubercles are ready to be dug by the end 
of June; but it is only in September they acquire the 
delicious flavour of vanilla, which distinguishes them, 
and they are then deservedly considered a delicacy fit 
for any table. They are to be dug up or forked out 
only as they are wanted, for they keep much better in 
the ground than in a cellar, and do not fear the hardest 
frosts. Early in the spring, those which have remained 
in the soil shoot out their large dark-green velvety 
leaves. The tubercles are very nutritious; they con- 
tain 21 per cent. of starch, perfectly similar to that of 
the cereals; and it may be as easily as the 
fecula of potatoes, and by the same process. 

We may just add, that the 
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‘upon the drinkers at the well. 
/ common on which I stood was a dull, dead green, 
‘compared with the brilliant hue of my scales; the 


| ful friend in prosperity, coming in, as she does, through 


|| with gas-lighted houses, was thick with hornbeam, 
|| furze, and black-thorn, and four or five cottages were 
dotted about like specks upon the green carpet. 
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another species, is already known as producing leaves 

|useful in soups and salads, and so content ourselves 
for the present with this notice of the proceedings of 
the Society. 


THE GREEN DRAGON OF SYDENHAM. 


\Ir was in the year 1760 I received the last touch of 
the artist, and was declared worthy of being exalted 
'to the top of a pole to point out to passers-by the 
original old well of the Sydenham waters; those 
waters of which Evelyn in his diary thus writes :— 
‘September 2, 1675.—I came back by a certain medi- 
cinal spa waters, at a place called Sydenham Wells i in 
Lewisham parish, much frequented in summer.’ Yes, 
there I hung—the green dragon of Sydenham—no mere 
painted picture or shadowy representation, but a real, 
substantial, wooden dragon, ‘ nat’ral as life,’ as every- 
body said, though I do not know that anybody had ever 

met with my relations, or that any green had 
ever before occupied my high position. 

The pride of ancestry seems a natural, I had almost 
said a pious pride; and I would fain believe that 
I was not the first dragon which had adorned the 
post; but all I now know with certainty of my pre- 
decessors is, that we came in with the extinct animals, 
and this indeed ought to satisfy any one. Beautiful 
I was as I hung aloft, now turning jauntily on my 
swivel, and now looking down with benevolent eye 
furze of the 


shepherd-boys looked at me with wondering admira- 
tion, the very sheep stopped their bleating, and the 
dogs their barking, as they passed me; but I will not 
speak my own praises, for I had my faults—indeed, 
we all have our faults, and what a comfort this is to 
poor dragons like me! Yes, I had my faults, and 
among them was that of playing with the wind; and 
if I was not so steady as I ought to have been, it was 
her doing; but somehow I could not help it, for on 
that common she was so pure and so fresh, all scented 
{with sweet gorse and broom, and full of pleasant 

ies and sounds. She had so much on her wings, 
that, I daresay, it was a relief to disburden herself 
to me; and as for myself, I should have been lonely 
there but for her: she whispered all sorts of things 
to me then, and even now visits me in my retreat, 
and tells me how matters go at the old Sydenham 
well. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, and 
my fickle playmate in adversity has become my faith- 


'a chink in the wall to tell me of the changes of the 
place. She says that the Crystal Palace stands on 
Rock Hills, that the Wells Road is a broad highway, 
that Pig Hill is altered to Peak Hill, and that the 
| Hollow Coombs and Glennie’s Corner are names almost 
| forgotten. I like to lie here in this old box—my coffin, 
| I might rather say—and recall the former days, the days 
| that are past, when the beautiful common, now covered 


Their 
owners still live; and though time has changed them 
almost as-much as it has changed me, I know they 
can remember all this, and remember, too, how jeal- 
ously I guarded the wells, and how great was my 
indignation when one or two dared to pretend to 
chalybeate springs, and drew away the company from 
our dear, old, original well. Neither the White Horse 
nor any other usurping signs succeeded to any great 
extent ; we were always supported as we had a right 
to be, for my master had the written opinion of the 
celebrated Dr Peter, who in 1680 pronounced the 
Green Dragon Well to be the veritable spa, and a 
certain cure for every ill to which humanity is heir. 


You may see the document to this day, for we had it 
glazed, framed, and hung up; and if anything be the 
matter with you, you will find your disorder in that 
wondrous catalogue of complaints. 

The waters had a great reputation—they were a 
strong tonic—and I have seen them bring back the 
bloom of health to many a fading cheek. It was a 
pretty sight to watch, day after day, the same bright 
faces clustering round one who was as a lily among 
roses, and to observe their hopeful looks as she drank 
the waters before the dew had left the grass, or the 
first blush of the sun had faded from the sky. Many, 
it is true, came here who were sick of nothing but an 
idle life. Age came to drink itself young, dissipation 
to drown weariness, and imagination to be cured of 
never-ending diseases; but even these returned re- 
freshed by the early walk, the country breeze, and the 
matins of the birds. The birds—ah! that reminds me 
that in these old days a bird-fair was held near us, 
though I care not much to revert to it. It gave me 
pain to see the pretty songsters caged, and I scorned 
the low idle company thus brought to our wells. I 
was glad, therefore, when the bird-fair was prohibited, 
and no worse effects left than the cruel habit of 
spreading nets and snares for the poor choristers of 
the common. Yet perhaps, after all, it was natural 
that those who lived in close crowded streets should 
covet the music which came to us from bush and 
brake, for the Sydenham concerts of those times lasted 
both night and day: the lark only began when the 
nightingale left off; and though we had not our Costas, 
Grisis, Didiées, and Mariots in the blue orchestra of 
the Crystal Palace, we had our thrushes, linnets, and 
black-birds, who warbled beneath green canopies hung 
with pearls of dew. When the wind brings me reports 
of the doings of Sydenham as it is now, I like to lie 
still and remind myself of what it was fifty years 
ago. We had our concerts, and we had our royal 
visits too; and as surely as the Sydenham fountains 
were honoured by the presence of Her most gracious 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, so surely were the Sydenham 
wells honoured by the presence of His most gracious 
Majesty, George III. I remember it well. Little 
notice had been given of the royal intention; but long 
before the first flock of sheep was led by, and our 
neighbour had trotted past on her pony for the milk 
from Pig Hill, my mistress had filled bucket and basin 
with the spa water, and left her cottage unoccupied 
and shut up for His Majesty’s service. No curious 
eye was permitted to look in; and the wind so far 
reverenced the royal wish that not a breath of their 
proceedings from within reached me or the old gossips 
and prying urchins who peeped through the bushes to 
admire the noble soldiers that surrounded the cottage. 
Many a one there was who envied me my post on that 
day, for I was privileged to see him who was so 
sacredly kept from vulgar gaze; and as his kingly 
form bent to cross our Tittle threshold, it seemed to 
me that his cheek wore a fresher colour, his lip a 
pleasanter smile, and his eye a brighter light than are 
worn by common men. What a chattering there was 
in the evening when the cottage resumed its old 
habits!—what marvellous tales were told of things 
that had never happened! And even the next morn- 
ing, the tongues of old and young went faster than 
their feet, as they passed on their way to Rock Hills 
to gather up the boughs and sticks which the wind, in 
its boisterous mirth, had broken down from the fine 
old trees there. 

No little envy was created by the royal visit, and 
when, some days afterwards, a messenger arrived with 
a purse as a present from the king, my master received 
it with a fervent ‘May King George come again,’ but 


at the same time kept the matter close, as much 
from fear of the neighbours’ tongues as from dread of 


the highwaymen who haunted the common and its | 
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neighbourhood. Now, when I say this, some idea 
may be formed of the terrors of those tongues, for the 
highwaymen about this time were, as my master said, 
most ‘owdacious.’ Carriages were stopped in broad 
daylight ; our own squire was robbed of his watch 
before seven in the evening, and never afterwards 
travelled without a robbing-watch, made up expressly 
for the occasion; and it was necessary to appoint a 
patrol, armed with a blunderbuss, to meet the coach 
daily at the bottom of our hill. The wind brought me 
all these particulars, and told me how she had in 
vain shaken the chains of the two men who hung 
on Hounslow Heath; but that nothing daunted the 
highwaymen, who would carry on their depredations 
beneath the very gibbet itself. 

I was sorry to hear so much of the wickedness of 
mankind ; but, to tell the truth, we of the wells had 
not much cause for boasting. I question whether any 
but myself ever heard the sound of the parish bells, 
for we were three miles from the church; and yet I 
fear the clock was the outward sign most missed by 
us, though even for this we found a substitute in 
Neville, the shepherdess, who brought her flock so 
regularly to the common from her hovel at the lower 
village, that the sight of her rope-girdled coat, red 
petticoat, and high-crowned beaver, were signals as 
much to be depended on as the clock, bell, or whistle 
of the railway-train. Poor Neville! she was the last 
of the shepherdesses. There was nothing Arcadian 
about her; indeed, if report were true, her character 
was as far from straight as the iron crook she carried. 
She had what the neighbours called ‘an awkward trick’ 
of substituting their live lambs for her dead ones; 
and it was well for her that her large flock could 
tell no tales, and that I was not a Solomon just about 
lambing-time. Poor Neville! she died in 1814, in 
Lewisham workhouse—a sad end for the relic of the 
Every place has its peculiar characters, 


' and we had ours; for, in addition to the last of 


| the shepherdesses, we had the last of the hermits, for 


Matthews, the Dulwich hermit, passed our door daily. 
Unlike the shepherdess, he was quiet and inoffensive; 
occasionally working in the gardens around, talking 
more to himself than to others, but ever predicting 
the future greatness of Sydenham, and the wonderful 
building which was to arise near his cave. Truly, he 
needed some vision of palace, fountain, and brightness, 
to make his head lie easy in his resting-place, for 
this was a mere hole, hollowed out by himself in the 
earth, admitting him only on hands and knees ; boast- 
ing no other furniture than a kettle hung on sticks, 
and no bars or bolts, save the few rough bushes which 
guarded its entrance. Many who came to the wells 
went a few steps further to see the hermit’s cave; 
and for several years he shared with us the curiosity 
and regard of the wonder-loving public. 

I lived on in peace for many years, watching these 
strange beings and the drinkers at the well; but I now 
began to be weak, and the wind turned me round just 
as she liked. In short, my constitution began to shew 
signs of breaking up, when a rumour of war reached 
us, and revived my sinking frame. Our tastes have 
always been warlike, from the days of St George and 
upwards. Imagine, then, with what joy I heard of the 
reviews and sham-fights which were to be held on 
our common! Many still live who remember those 
days; if the old men cannot tell you the exact date, 
they will say: ‘It were in the nineties;’ and they 
will relate how soldiers took the place of sheep, and 
how bullets whizzed where nightingales had sung. 
Yes, I saw Dulwich Wood in possession of the French, 
and marked them retreat before the brave English 
troops of Sydenham Common. I noted the valour of 
the Oxford Blues, and the shots of the City Rifles, the 
courtly grace of the Prince of Wales, and the noble 
bearing of the royal dukes. All this I saw; and when 


the wind brought me the Duke of York’s March as it 
played from the tents on Peak Hill, my whole frame 
trembled and vibrated with delight. Few of the gay 
crowd who pass my old home on their way to the 
Crystal Palace think of all this; but there are even 
among those, some who may remember how often, as 
boys, they fought over again the sham-fight upon that 
very spot; for long after that day the common was 
the Aldershott of our children, and there was not a 
furze-bush or a hawthorn-tree that had not been taken 
by the French, only to be retaken by the English. I | 
myself, alas! was but too often the mark of the | 
would-be riflemen, and long suffered from the attacks | 
of the juvenile artillery corps. How great are the | 


changes of half a century! Little did any but the | 
hermit then think that in the April of 1855 the French | 
alliance should be embodied by the presence of a || 
Napoleon on that very spot, or that the Coldstream | 
Guards, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Crimean | 
heroes, should celebrate the festival of Peace where the | 
Oxford Blues, the Duke of York, and the bold dragoons | 
had fought their mimic fight. | 

But I can say no more: the changes and chances of | 
fifty years are full of sadness to men and to dragons. || 
I could go on to tell of the murder of the hermit in | 
1802, the enclosure of the common, and the last || 
drinker at the wells some twenty years since; but all | 
this makes the worm at my heart gnaw sharper. No, |, 
rather would I lie still and listen to the whispers of || 
the wind, and, in the fast fulfilling predictions of old || 
Matthews, bid the morn of youth rise to new light. || 
When I hear how green lawns, gentle slopes, noble | 
terraces, and gay blossoms, have risen in the place of || 
the wood and of the common, I would fain believe that | 
the spirits of the gentle flower-loving Evelyn and the | 
gardener-hermit still linger on the spot, and touch it || 
with a magic finger. When I am told of fountains | 


now clothed in dazzling brightness like some fair | 


too, are the spirits of the wells—these, those pleasant | 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 
FROM A POEM BY CHARLES BONER. | 


Like the wooing dove, 
Breathing an air of tenderness around ; 


Anon then changing suddenly, as though 
Some store of joy at length had found a voice ; | 
And fast and eager gave it utterance so, | 
Ere the full heart had finished to rejoice— 


Thine seemeth not one voice, but many, flowing 
Like welling streams escaping from their thrall, 

Stopped but by floating lilies near them growing, 
And making many a noisy water-fall— 


A rivulet of voices, sweetly blending 
In choral harmony ; then quickly after 
Changing, beyond all human comprehending, 
-Now to a voice of grief, and now of laughter. 


As sudden as the sun in April time, 

It bursts in gladness forth, fresh, thrilling, loud ; 
Partaking, like the year’s most fitful prime, 

Of joy and gloom—the rainbow and the cloud. 
That voice in listening silence all hath bound, 

So wild and thrilling is its witching tone ; 
A wondrous melody—a stream of sound 

That floateth on and on, still ever, ever on. 
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which now soar upwards, as if impatient to touch the | 
heavens, and now fall in showers of sparkling gems— || 


bridal train, and now adorned by the sun with mantles || 
of rainbow hues—then I would fain believe that these, | 


Sydenham waters so ‘much frequented in summer.’ 
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